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: ITH A TOTAL of little more than twelve million souls, 
: \ \ the three Scandinavian states have taken a part in the delib- 
/ erations and undertakings of the League of Nations, quite 
out of proportion to the size of their populations and the wealth of 
their resources. Although as neutrals they had no voice in the drafting 
of the Covenant they have from the outset cooperated loyally with the 
League and they have accepted the results of the operation of the 
League machinery even when those results involved notable sacrifices 
of national pride and prestige. Thus, Sweden obeyed the decision of 
the Council in 1921 when it assigned sovereignty over the ‘Swedish pop- 
ulation in the Aland Islands to Finland though the decision was re- 
gretted almost universally, and thus also, Norway, in spite of a keen 
disappointment among certain elements, accepted the decision of the 
World Court in 1933, confirming to Denmark the sovereignty over 
East Greenland. 

All the Scandinavian states remained neutral during the war. In the 
early post-war years they were therefore, together with Holland and 
Switzerland, committed neither to the side of the victorious powers 
who had brought the League into being, nor to the side of the van- 
quished who were at first excluded from it. They had little sympathy 
with the system of hostile alliances and little faith in the principle of a 
balance of power. These five states often followed policies similar 
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enough to make it convenient to think of a neutral bloc. Even as late 
as April 1934, these five states plus Spain—the six war neutrals— 
announced from Geneva a common policy demanding stronger guar- 
antees to enforce disarmament and peace. Within this bloc, if it can be 
so called, the Scandinavian states form something of a unit by virtue of 
similar historic, racial, linguistic, and cultural elements that give them 
a cohesion which has been frequently manifested in the uniformity of 
the League policies they have pursued. 


The Council 


There has existed in the counsels of the League a certain divergence 
of interest between the larger powers, with their satellites, and many of 
the secondary states, among them the war neutrals. The former have 
often preferred to reserve as many powers as possible for the Council 
while the latter have been eager to see the prestige of the Assembly 
enhanced, and the scope of its authority enlarged. This basic divergence 
has been manifest, for instance, in the troublesome question of the 
non-permanent members of the Council. How shall they be chosen and 
what shall be their term? The Covenant was distinctly vague on this 
point for it stated that the non-permanent Council members were to 
be chosen by the Assembly “from time to time in its discretion,” a 
phraseology which has encouraged the jockeying and wire-pulling that 
sometimes have taken place. The Northern states have from the outset 
been in favor of giving each state a definite term of several years, and 
then making it ineligible for a time. They have frequently urged a 
permanent settlement of the matter, but the League has favored 
temporary expedients; it has increased the non-permanent members 
from four to six (1922), then to nine (1926) and recently to ten 
(1933). 

The lack of precision in this matter, combined with the circumstances 
of Germany’s impending admission to the League, produced the crisis 
of 1926, in which Sweden for a time played so conspicuous a part, being 
then a member of the Council. As the Council and the Assembly gath- 
ered in extra session in March of that year, the intrigues and rivalries 
over other proposed non-permanent seats—claimed by Poland, Spain, 
and Brazil—became so spirited that under the lead of Austen Chamber- 
lain there was an attempt, though it proved unsuccessful, to iron out 
the differences in advance in an extra-League group, the Locarno 
junta, so-called. But Sweden, backed by Norway, Holland and others 
in the Assembly, was opposed to a permanent seat for Poland and 
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her attitude brought on a situation that grew increasingly tense. As 
Professor John S. Bassett describes it: 

“M. Undén, of Sweden, remained quietly in his hotel. He was 
instructed to oppose Poland’s demand as contrary to the spirit of 
the League, and he never 
wavered in adhering to his 
instructions. One suggestion 
after another was taken to 
him; he rejected them all. 
Pressure was brought to 
bear on him, but he resisted 
it. One country threatened 
to annul a contract it had 
made to buy Swedish-made 
telephones unless he yielded; 
he did not budge. Spain 
threatened to denounce a 
commercial treaty she had 
with Sweden; it availed 
nothing. In the junta circle 
Undén was pronounced nar- 
row and stubborn, but he 
paid no heed. A newspaper 
correspondent describes him 
as ‘the least active and the 
most effective of the men 
holding the center of the 
stage at Geneva.’ ” 

Ultimately it was proposed that some non-permanent member should 
resign in favor of Poland. This should logically be one of the pro- 
French states but finally it was announced that Sweden would with- 
draw. To quote Bassett again: “The news brought an outburst of 
admiration for the wonderful man who had fought his fight and made 
the sacrifice.’ However, this enthusiasm moderated somewhat as it 
became known that Sweden would resign but on condition that one pro- 
French state did likewise. In the end the whole question had to be put 
into the hands of a Committee on the Composition of the Council, 
whose conclusions were accepted by the next regular Assembly. 
Among these conclusions was the provision for an increase in the 
number of the non-permanent Council seats from six to nine, a matter 
not particularly to the liking of the Scandinavian states who feared that 
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in so large a body there would be a revival of the recent intrigue among 
an inner circle of powers. The experiences of March were fresh in 
mind; although the intrigues then had been carried on outside of the 
League proper, they unjustly cast discredit upon the League too. As 
Nansen remarked in the Assembly: 

“The machinery of the League did not even begin to work; no 
use had been made of it. What has happened is that there have been 
private conversations. There has been no meeting of the Council 
and no meeting of the Assembly to discuss the question. No record 
at all has been kept for the future of what happened in Geneva in 
March 1926.” 

Hambro of the Norwegian delegation in the fall Assembly proposed 
a committee to study a system of voting known as that of “the single 
transferable vote,” an ingenious scheme for giving some voice also to 
minority groups and to the interests of various races. The Norwegian 
government took the trouble to prepare an elaborate memorandum on 
the principles of this system and submitted it in November of 1926, but 
the next Assembly chose to be satisfied with the prevailing system of 
voting. 


The Role of the Assembly 


‘The founders of the League, it seems, contemplated for the Assem- 
bly a rather subordinate position since the Covenant provided that this 
body was to meet “at stated intervals and from time to time as occasion 
may require.” But it has come to assume a position of central impor- 
tance and the Scandinavian delegates have had a share in furthering 
this development. One of their proposed amendments at the first ses- 
sion called for regular annual meetings of the Assembly, an intention 
which was realized in effect when the Assembly adopted a rule of pro- 
cedure providing that it meet annually. There was some indefiniteness 
too, at the outset, about the reports on the work of the Council and the 
Secretariat; the Assembly was entitled to receive them, but how far 
was it to discuss them?! Scandinavian leaders were aware of the possi- 
bilities here. One of the joint meetings of the Scandinavian ministers 
before the first Assembly, acting, as Hagerup of Norway explained, on 
the assumption that the report on the work of the Council gave the 
Assembly an opportunity to exercise its right of control and criticism 
in respect of the Council, drew up resolutions to the effect that the re- 
port in question should be entered for discussion like any other matter 
on the Assembly’s agenda, and this has been the course of the later 
development. Again in 1926, after the crisis over the composition of 
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the Council, the Assembly ac- 
cepted the proposal presented by 
Vogt of Norway to the effect that 
the Assembly might at any time 
by a two-thirds vote proceed to a 
new election of all the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council. 

An important function of the 
Assembly is the voting of the 
League budget, the special con- 
cern of the Fourth Committee. An 
active part in its deliberations has 
been taken by Moltesen of Den- 

ark, 'T'rygger and Boheman of 
Sweden, and especially Hambro 
of Norway. Carl Joachim Ham- 
bro, former president of the Stor- 
ting, has indefatigably urged his 
colleagues to practise a careful, 
albeit a somewhat discriminating, 
economy. Hambro is an able critic 
and sometimes a caustic one as the Secretary-General and the Head of 
the Labor Office have learned to know. He has criticized the unrepre- 
sentative character of the personnel of these services and has reminded 
his auditors that nationals of the smaller states are proportionately 
few. In the interest of economy he has worked for the abolition of the 
Under-Secretaries-General and for further economies in the Labor 
Office. 

Hambro has taken the initiative in bringing about an important 
constitutional modification in the League machinery, namely, a trans- 
fer from the Council to the Assembly of control over the Supervisory 
Commission. This body of five members, established in 1921 by the 
Council on the request of the Assembly, considers all factors connected 
with the organization, method of work, efficiency, number, salaries, and 
allowances of the League staff and with its general expenditures. The 
Commission is of strategic importance in that it scrutinizes the budget 
before the latter goes to the Fourth Committee, thus commanding some 
control over the League purse. Rather unobtrusively Hambro in 1928 
questioned whether the appointment of this Commission should be 
transferred from the Council to the Assembly and to this effect he 
drafted an amendment to the Financial Regulations. Before the ses- 
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sion was over the Assembly adopted it, though members with perma- 
nent seats on the Council were not enthusiastic about it. In 1980 Ham- 
bro proposed further that nominations for members of the Commis- 
sion should be transferred from the General Committee to the Fourth 
Committee. Quite appropriately Hambro, “whose zeal, and energy in 
the Fourth Committee are well known,” was chosen in 1931 to fill one 
of the two vacancies on the Supervisory Commission. 


At Work in the Council and the Assembly 


Each of the three Scandinavian states has at various times been 
elected to the Council, Denmark being a member at present. Sweden 
was the first to serve, her selection in 1922 being partly a tribute to 
Branting and the record he had made in the Assembly. Chosen at a 
time when the elections were annual, she served from 1923 until her 
resignation in 1926. Her representatives sometimes played a decisive 
role. Branting took a strong stand on such matters as the League’s 
failure to act in the Corfu crisis in 1923, or French dominance in the 
Saar in 1923-24, and after him in 1926 Osten Undén, as we have seen, 
took an unyielding position in the crisis over the Council. On another 
occasion, when the representative of a member of the Council for rea- 
sons of prestige sought to have a session of the Council meet in his own 
capital, Sweden’s representative took the view that save in exceptional 
circumstances the Council ought regularly to meet at the established 
place, Geneva. 

The reader should bear in mind that much League business is con- 
ducted by means of rapporteurs, an arrangement by which one mem- 
ber of a body, say the Council, is made responsible for particular 
subjects and undertakes their formal presentation to the full body. 
Naturally, older members sometimes give less important or more 
laborious assignments to their newer colleagues, but at other times 
states are chosen because they have no direct interest in a question at 
stake. Sweden served as rapporteur on Mandates, Opium, the Turko- 
Traq frontier dispute of 1925, and the work of the Temporary Commis- 
sion on Slavery. Norway during her term on the Council from 1930 
to 1933 acted as rapporteur on the matters of the Fiscal Committee, 
the League’s interest in the financial affairs of Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, Roumania, and Bulgaria, on the Memel territory, and on a 
Conference regarding Counterfeiting. It happened to be the turn of 
Norway's delegate to preside over the Council when the Assembly 
gathered in 1933 and so it fell to Premier Mowinckel, leader of the 
party of the Left in Norway, to open the fourteenth ordinary session 
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of the Assembly. The Premier spoke mainly in pessimistic terms, ask- 
ing why the conference method had failed so lamentably of late in 
economic rehabilitation and disarmament; he proceeded to answer his 
own question by explaining that there had been a failure to establish 
beforehand a basis of cooperation between the great states. Denmark 
was elected to the Council for the term from 1933 to 1936 and was 
immediately chosen rapporteur for the Health Committee, a very ap- 
propriate assignment as we shall see below. 

The regular work of the Assembly, it may be remembered, is accom- 
plished largely through the six permanent committees designated 
according to number, upon each of which every League member has 
a delegate. These committees have become very important and it is no 
small distinction for the delegate of a country to hold one of their 
chairmanships, an honor that has fallen to Scandinavian delegates on 
several occasions. In the First Assembly Branting, veteran leader of 
the Social Democratic Party of Sweden and before his death several 
times Prime Minister, was chairman of the Sixth Committee which had 
to do with Mandates, Armaments, and the Economic Weapon. At the 
next Assembly he presided over the Third Committee, which now had 
to do exclusively with Reduction of Armaments. A decade later, in 
1931, Peter Munch of Denmark, several times a Cabinet member, 
presided over the Third Committee. The Fourth Committee, on the 
Budget and Financial Questions, 
selected Herluf Zahle, the Dan- 
ish diplomat, as its vice-chairman 
in 1921 and as its chairman in 
1922; in 1929 its chairman was 
Count Carl Moltke, Danish dip- 
lomat and former Cabinet Min- 
ister, and president of the Eco- 
nomie Conference at Geneva in 
1930. Among the vice-chairmen 
of the Fifth Committee, on Gen- 
eral and Humanitarian Ques- 
tions, have been Miss Kristine 
Bonnevie of Norway in 1922, 

Miss Henni Forchhammer of 
Denmark in 1928, and Miss 
Kerstin Hesselgren of Sweden 
in 1931; among its chairmen have 
been Zahle in 1924, Mowinckel Herluf Zahle 
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in 1925, Hambro in 1927, and Miss Hesselgren in 1933. The Sixth 
Committee, on Political Questions, chose Lange of Norway as its 
chairman in 1932; Nansen served as its vice-chairman in 1925 and as 
chairman of its Sub-Committee on Mandates for a number of years. 
The distinction of presiding over the plenary sessions of the full Assem- 
bly devolved upon a Scandinavian delegate in 1928 when the chair was 
occupied by Herluf Zahle of Denmark. 


Arbitration and, the World Court 


Many of the League’s efforts to organize the framework of a more 
durable peace proceed along the lines of the formula that now has 
become classic—arbitration, security, and disarmament. Apprehen- 
sive over the possible use of the “economic sanctions” of the Covenant, 
the Northern states have been inclined to feel that security will follow 
more or less of itself once there has been a general acceptance of the 
principles of arbitration and disarmament. Deeply committed as they 
are to the pacific settlement of disputes, the Scandinavian states have 
from the very beginning frequently sought to extend the use of the 
arbitration and conciliation procedures. Swedish jurists have been 
especially active in trying to promote the codification of interna- 
tional law, and all the Northern states have helped to promote the 
establishment and the functioning of the World Court. 

We may refer to this interest in the Court a bit more specifically. 
G. W. W. Gram, distinguished Norwegian jurist and a veteran of 
several international arbitral cases, was named in 1920 on the com- 
mittee to work out the project of the Court. Another Norwegian states- 
man and jurist of note, G. F. Hagerup, was chairman of the Sub- 
Committee of the Third Committee in the First Assembly which de- 
bated the proposed statutes of the World Court. On the first panel of 
the Court’s judges, and like Gram a jurist of international experience, 
was Didrik Nyholm of Denmark who served until 1930. The adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Court is in the hands of a registrar, an office 
held from the beginning by Ake W. H. Hammarskjéld of Sweden. 
More recently (1931) there has been created the office of deputy regis- 
trar, occupied by L. J. H. Jorstad of Norway. 


Disarmament 





The Scandinavian states, among others, have been inclined to view 
the success or failure of the disarmament endeavors as the supreme 
test of the League. One of the joint conferences of Scandinavian min- 
isters in 1920 insisted that disarmament could not be left to the military 
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experts, i.e. to the Permanent Military Commission; representatives of 
the governments, of capital, and of labor must also have a voice in these 
deliberations, more in the manner that turned out to be the case in the 
later Temporary Mixed Commission. Branting, a member of this 
commission, earnestly favored broader working-class representation on 
this body, pointing out in a somewhat ominous tone that in another 
war it was by no means certain that the workers would have the same 
confidence as heretofore in their leaders, or that they would come for- 
ward again in the same spirit of sacrifice. 


Long well prepared on this question, the Scandinavian delegates 
have been ever on the alert to press forward to any slight gain. The 
first year of the League they urged the formation of a special section 
on disarmament in the Secretariat, and (led by Denmark) wanted 
to prohibit the private manufacture of arms. Again and again they 
have urged effective action on the reduction of arms, now in the Assem- 
bly (in the first two sessions Branting was chairman of the Committees 
having to do with arms reduction), now in the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, again in the General Disarmament Conference of 1932-33. The 
Northern states attended the lat- 
ter with large delegations—Den- 
mark with nine members, Nor- 
way with five, and Sweden with 
eight—determined to make the 
most of the opportunity. During 
a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in June 1933, William 
Borberg, Denmark’s permanent 
representative to the League, 
made a spirited criticism of the 
private manufacture of arms. 

Refuting the claim that the profit 
system made for increased, 
cheaper, and better war materials, 
he pointed out that more goods 
were not needed, for here they 
all were seeking to disarm; 
cheaper goods could be manufac- 
tured in public factories; and 
better goods were superfluous for 
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that the Conference was trying 
to abolish the best! 

There are within League cir- 
cles certain individuals who give 
extensively of their time to the 
task of seeking the means to or- 
ganize the larger peace of the 
world—a corps of workers for 
whom service in the cause of 
peace has become almost a pro- 
fession. Among them must be 
counted Peter Munch of Den- 
mark and Christian L. Lange 
of Norway. Professor Munch, 
at various times a Cabinet Min- 
ister, in the capacity of delegate 
or substitute-delegate, has at- 
tended every session of the 
League to date, and since 1930 
has been head of his delegation. 

Chr. L. Lange What he and his colleagues have 
had to say about disarmament 
has carried added weight since their country has contemplated a radi- 
cal reduction in its armed forces and their transformation into a unit 
to be used only to supervise the frontiers and the territorial waters. 
Christian L. Lange, corecipient with Branting of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1921, was familiar with the disarmament question long before 
the League came into being, for he served as secretary of the Nor- 
wegian Storting’s Nobel Committee from 1900 to 1909 and since the 
latter date has been general secretary of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. Together with Wellington Koo he was entrusted by the Sixth 
Committee of the First Assembly with the task of making a general 
statement to the Committee before it began its work. That same Assem- 
bly adopted a proposal made by Lange that the various states be re- 
quested not to increase their armament estimates for the time being. 
Untiringly Lange has labored on the armament problem, serving on 
various arms commissions sometimes as rapporteur, studying its every 
salient for some sign of weakness, prepared to seize, when it comes, the 
vital moment of a “protocol atmosphere” when something can be done. 
He favors budgetary limitation and the curbing of the private manu- 
facture of arms; it is, he insists, not enough that war be humanized—it 
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must be suppressed. At times his logic can be rather disconcerting, as 
in a meeting of the General Commission in March 1933 when he in- 
quired, apropos of the British desire to reserve the right to bomb from 
the air “for police purposes in certain outlying regions,” what the 
center was from which one measured an outlying region and how could 
one be certain that such a region might not turn out to be the center 
of a conflict. 


The Secretariat and Technical Services 


A quality of continuity is given to the League’s work through the 
regular functioning of a series of permanent organizations, such as the 
Secretariat and some of the technical and humanitarian services. A 
goodly number of Scandinavian experts have served, or are serving, 
the League’s Economic and Financial Organization and its Organi- 
zation for Communications and Transit. With reference to the Secre- 
tariat we may mention here only the Norwegian diplomat, Eric Colban, 
former Norwegian Minister to Paris and now his country’s Minister 
to London, who ranked as 
director of a Secretariat sec- 
tion (though not of the same 
section continuously) from 
1920 to 19380. 


Intellectual Cooperation 
and Health 


From its beginnings in 
1922 until 1931 the Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion had a woman member, 
the distinguished zoologist, 
Professor Kristine Bonnevie 
of Norway. Since 1931 Pro- 
fessor Forssell of Sweden has 
been a member. Professor 
Munch, of whom we spoke 
above, has, since 1926, been 
a member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts for the 
Instruction of Children and 
Young People in the Aims 


: Kristine Bonnevie 
of the League. He has writ- 
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ten articles and pamphlets on the general work of the League and on 
the participation in that work by the Scandinavian states. 

The Health Organization, whose functions, it has aptly been pointed 
out, call preeminently for international cooperation—“disease respects 
no frontiers and bacteria are 
without a country”—has drawn 
not a little upon Danish expert 
advice. Dr. Thorvald Madsen, 
distinguished Danish authority 
on serums, has been the president 
of the Health Committee since 
its establishment in 1921. For the 
work of this Committee Denmark 
is now rapporteur in the League 
Council. 



































Social Services 


The Scandinavian peoples have 
been relatively generous in ad- 
mitting women to participation 
in League affairs, a circumstance 
that strikes one especially when 
one looks to the efforts to im- 
prove the control over the opium 
trade and the traffic in women 
and children. Miss Henni Forch- 
hammer, an active worker in 
women’s organizations, both local and international, has been a very 
faithful member of the Danish delegation, having served as an expert 
or a substitute-delegate at every Assembly to date. By special creden- 
tials she was authorized to address the first Assembly on the traffic ‘in 
women and children, and when she rose to speak on December 15, 
1920, she was, so far as this writer is aware, the first woman to address 
the Assembly. She has interested herself in conditions in the Near 
East and she was anxious, while they flourished, to gain the maximum 
support for the League’s two Receiving Houses at Constantinople 
and Aleppo. The latter, it can be noted, was in charge of Miss Karen 
Jeppe, also of Denmark. Both Miss Forchhammer and Miss Hessel- 
gren, Swedish social worker and former delegate to international work- 
ers’ conferences, have on occasion been vice-chairmen of the Assembly’s 
Fifth Committee on Social and General Questions and Miss Hessel- 
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gren was at the last session its chairman, the second time that the chair- 
manship of an Assembly committee has been given to a woman. Both 
the women mentioned have at times served this Assembly Committee 
as rapporteurs on the traffic in women and children. Among its rap- 
porteurs on the opium traffic have been Miss Bonnevie and Mrs. 
Larsen-Jahn of Norway. Dr. Estrid Hein, prominent Danish physi- 
cian active in women’s organizations in her country, has been a member 
of the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children 
since its inception in 1921, and was its chairman in the session of 1924. 
In the Secretariat the director of the Section on Social Questions and 
Opium has since 1931 been E. E. Ekstrand of Sweden. 


Mandates 


The First Assembly went on record in favor of having a woman 
member on the Permanent Mandates Commission. This suggestion 
was followed and from the Commission’s beginnings until 1928 Mrs. 
Anna Bugge-Wicksell, active in the cause of peace in Sweden, was a 
member, and after 1928 her place has been taken by Miss Valentine 
Dannevig, headmistress of 
Vestheim School for Girls in 
Oslo. Both women have in- 
terested themselves in the 
education of the natives in 
mandated territories. At the 
invitation of the Phelps- 

Stokes Foundation, Mrs. 
Bugge-Wicksell visited the 
United States to study the 
methods and results of edu- 
‘ation among the members 
of the negro race, and her 
suggestions influenced the 
Commission’s policy in this 
matter. In connection with 
the interest in backward races 
it is logical to think also of 
Nansen’s sustained efforts to 
restrict the use of forced 
labor and to secure the adop- 
tion of the Draft Conven- 
tion on Slavery. Anna Bugge-Wicksell 
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At first it was by no means clear that the Assembly would have 
an opportunity to scrutinize carefully the administration of the man- 
dates. But during the First Assembly when so much in League prac- 
tice had yet to be standardized, Nansen, who happened to be Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Mandates, insisted—and he was forced 
to repeat his request—that the Council should turn over the texts of 
the draft mandates to the Assembly committees. While some implied 
that mandates were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Council, 
Nansen insisted that the Assembly could discuss “any matter within 
the competence of the League!” As a precaution, once the system was 
under way, he made it a point annually to move that the reports of the 
Mandates Commission be referred to the Sixth Committee of the As- 
sembly. His colleagues have continued the precedent and thus it comes 
about that this motion (always adopted) has been initiated by the 
Norwegian delegation at every Assembly since 1922, save that in 1928. 

Especially among the powers that hold mandates, some have won- 
dered why the smaller states have been so interested in mandates. Re- 
ferring particularly to the Northern states, Lofgren of Sweden at a 
plenary meeting in 1921 explained that while these states were inter- 
ested in trading with the mandated territories they had beyond that a 
desire “to establish a world-wide culture, to preserve lasting peace.” 
Had not the poor simple-minded folk of Europe, he went on, sacrificed 
for hundreds of years of their savings to share with the natives the best 
gift they knew—their religion. From the same source as the missionary 
interest sprang the interest in the Covenant. “We desire to see the 
national and sectarian rivulets swallowed in the mighty stream of a 
universal movement of culture, of civilization, directed by Article 22 
[on mandates ] independent of race and religion and liberated from the 
evils of civilization—militarism, and alcoholism.” Rightly or wrongly, 
said Lofgren, public opinion believed that wars were caused by the 
rivalry over colonies, and in this field lay the real test of the League. 


Relief Work 


The war and its aftermath of famine and revolution left in their 
wake a relief and refugee problem of stupendous proportions. The 
burden of coping with it fell mainly upon the newly born League, and 
what success the latter had was due in great measure to one man. 
Nansen of Norway came to serve hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
of fellow beings as a League Samaritan; it is appropriate that the 
organization which continues his work in this field bears the formal 
name of the Nansen International Office for Refugees. 
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There is no need here to recount in any detail his accomplishments in 
the several undertakings of exchanging nearly half a million prisoners 
of war, settling, and in some cases repatriating, thousands of Russian 
refugees, relieving thousands of Russian famine victims, exchanging 
on a wholesale scale nearly two million Greco-Turkish citizens, and his 
untiring but only partially successful efforts to rehabilitate a part of 
the destitute Armenians. He met, and in many cases overcame, diffi- 
culties that were colossal. The financial obstacles were formidable; not 
one but a series of governments had to be convinced that their hard- 
pressed post-war budgets should be further drawn upon for humani- 
tarian purposes. When these sources failed, as they all too frequently 
did, the work had somehow to go on with the support of private initia- 
tive alone. 

Sometimes the difficulties were political, as Western states were 
loath to cooperate with Soviet Russia. Nansen pleaded in 1921 that 
the famine must not be used as a leverage to force a new political 
system on the Russians. The need for help was undoubted and impera- 
tive, and the Soviet, as he pointed out, had proven reliable in its prom- 
ises. Difficulties of another sort were connected with the status of the 
refugees, many of whom had no passports. Nansen prevailed upon the 
governments to recognize certificates for these refugees, which have 
become known variously as Nansen stamps, Nansen certificates, or 
Nansen passports. They may be thought of, in a way, as certificates of 
League citizenship! 


Loyalty to the League 


In the earlier years of the League, some of the lesser states, by their 
diligent attention to League matters, helped to rally a measure of 
world support around the new experiment. The great powers were apt 
to favor agencies of war-time antecedents, such as the Allied Supreme 
Council or the Council of Ambassadors, but some of the smaller states, 
including the Scandinavian group, from the outset sent their best men 
to represent them at Geneva. There was Nansen, for instance, whose 
very appearance brought to mind the qualities of strength and recti- 
tude. Year by year, his prestige grew, augmented partly by his humani- 
tarian services, and each succeeding Assembly listened with deepening 
respect to his earnest pleas for courageous League action. Or there 
was Branting, of whom The New Statesman’s correspondent wrote in 
March 1924, apropos of the Council’s supine giving way to French 
policy in the Saar: 
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“Mr. Branting, the sturdy democrat from Sweden, is the only 
member of the Council who has consistently upheld the high ideals 
of the League. He finds himself, as a rule, in a minority on con- 
tentious questions.” 


Asking the British representative to take a stronger stand, the writer 
continued, 


“We want another Branting. If there were two such forceful men, 
having no other object than to live up to the realities and ideals 
for which the League exists, and one of them had behind him the 
prestige and power of Great Britain, they would be able to break 
through the network of secret intrigue and would inevitably exer- 
cise a dominating influence on the Council’s proceedings.” 


Both Nansen and Branting took a very positive stand during the 
Corfu crisis in 1923, protesting against the fact that jurisdiction over 
the dispute was removed from the League to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors. The arguments of the Italian delegate in the Council made 
little impression on Branting who observed that “ther2 is a :onsider- 
able difference between what was permitted before the Covenant had 
been drafted and what is permitted after the majority of states of the 
world have adhered to the Covenant.” Nansen criticized the award of 
the Council of Ambassadors in terms that brought a reprimand from 
the chair. 


Scandinavian supporters of the League have from the first been 
keenly aware of the many imperfections of the Covenant and i. 
urged that these be remedied as quickly as possible. They were in fav: ¢ 
of the early admittance of the defeated nations in order to make ?\:2 
League more truly universal. Peoples ought to quit thinking of + 
another as victors or vanquished or neutrals, said Trygger of Swedc.. 
in 1922, and look upon themselves as more or less “unhappy” men anu 
women. ‘The same supporters want to hold the League unreservedly to 
a policy of justice toward individual states, making it incumbent upon 
the larger states to recognize the rights of the smaller. As Sandler of 
Sweden remarked in 1933: 


“There is no question of the absolute legal equality of former 
times. What we want for the future is a controlled equality. 

Pre-war equality is the fratricidal fraternity of the war period, 
and the impoverished liberty of the post-war period. To return to 
an equality of that kind would be to restart the vicious circle of 
earlier times.” 
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The difficulties of improving the League are of course tremendous 
but they must be overcome. There springs to mind the statement of 
Nansen in 1925 apropos of the Armenian matter, that “the difficult is 
that which can be done at once; the impossible is that which takes a 
little longer.” Great as the difficulties in the way of an improvement 
of the League may seem, its supporters consider the endeavor worthy 
of their best efforts, for the alternative to its success involves disaster. 
As Nansen reminded the critics in 1922, the question was not one of 
a League vs. this League, but one of this League vs. no League. “We 
‘annot wait,” he maintained in the speech of 1925 referred to above, 
‘for this new internaticnal soul to develop of itself. We must do things 
in order to create it.” 


In preparing this survey the writer found it most convenient to use the resources of the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, and he wishes here to thank the Librarian in charge, Miss 
Helen E. Wheeler, and the Executive Secretary of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Miss 
Agnes F. Heaney, for their assistance and helpfulness. 


Fridtjof Nansen 


By Criarence Epwin Fitynn 


HO thinks a schelar’s life is one of ease 
And softness, let him go and learn the tale 
Of Nansen’s wand’rings in the polar seas, 
aE Against the cutting ice, the biting gale, 

Accident and privation, day on day 

When Nature nothing but raw meat could give; 

Learn how to lands unknown he sought a way, 

To make it mean a little more to live. 


Let him reflect upon that long career 

Of manly strength combined with learning’s grace. 
Growing in power and usefulness each year, 

And freely given to the human race; 

And he will know the strongest soldierhood 

Is often exercised in doing good. 





The New Viking Ship Hall at Bygdéy Near Oslo 


Viking Ships in a New Home 


By GuTorM GJESSING 


HERE WERE many reasons why practically all traffic along 

the coast of Norway in olden times was by boat. There were no 

roads, and the forests extended, dense and impenetrable, down 

to the water’s edge. During the Viking Age, which is generally reck- 
oned from about A.D. 800 to 1000, the sea played a greater part in the 
economy of Norway than of any other European country, both as a 
way of communication and as a means of livelihood. Generation after 
generation of Norwegian shipbuilders therefore gathered a sum of 
experience that finally produced those masterpieces of shipbuilding 
technique before which the modern expert can only marvel and admire. 
In the newly built Viking Ship Hall at Bygdéy near Oslo the three 
viking ships which have come down to us are at last mounted and raised 
so that they can be seen to advantage. It is due to the untiring energy 
of Professor A. W. Brégger that the building is now a reality. The hall 
is designed in the form of a cross with a large central tower, and while 
it conforms to the best traditions of old Norwegian architecture, it is 
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adapted to the technique of modern concrete. ‘Three wings have been 
completed, and each contains one of the old viking ships. ‘The fourth, 
which is to be added, will house the large collection of furnishings that 
have been taken from the Oseberg ship. For while the ships themselves 
are interesting as examples of careful designing and highly skilled crafts- 
manship, their ornamentation and furnishings are no less fascinating 
in their revelation of the wood carver’s art, combining artistic original- 
ity with an intimate feeling for the possibilities of wood as a medium. 
These carvings have won the admiration of archeologists from every 
part of Europe, and one German Egyptologist exclaimed when he saw 
them, ‘““Why, this is comparable only to the Tuth-Ank-Amen find.” 

The three viking ships known as the Oseberg, the Gokstad, and the 
Tune ships, have all been unearthed in southeastern Norway. The frag- 
ments of a fourth ship found in western Norway are preserved in the 
Bergen Museum, but the pieces are too small to give an adequate idea 
of what the ships of the west coast were like. 

It is the Oseberg ship which has justly won world fame. With its 
high stem and stern, the former carved as a spiral snake, and its low 


The Interior of the Viking Ship Hall, the Oseberg Ship to the Left, the Gokstad Ship 
to the Right 
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and slender hull, it is thought to have been a Norwegian queen’s pleas- |) 
ure yacht eleven hundred years ago. It is too light in construction to P : 
have been intended for deep-sea sailing, is flat-bottomed and lies low fF 
on the water so that it probably could not live in a high sea. It has been 
propelled either by sail or oars. As an example of beautiful craftsman- 
ship the Oseberg ship ranks high. The entire ship is built of oak, twenty- 
one and a half meters long and five meters wide. The carved stem and 
the stern are both made of carefully selected wood, the finest timber in 
the whole ship. When the Oseberg’ ship was excavated in 1904 it was 
found that the masses of stone which had been piled over it had crushed 
it into a thousand fragments. One cannot but marvel at the skill with 
which the restoration has been accomplished so that the ship now stands 
there in its original shape with hardly a new bit of wood in it. Even the 
nails that hold it together are two-thirds of them the old ones. 

But in the matter of seaworthiness the expert who can appraise every 
detail will give the prize to the Gokstad ship. It is true, all three ships 
are built very much after the same general principles, but the lines and 
some of the details of construction are different. The Gokstad ship is 
about two meters longer than the Oseberg ship but with the same width 
of beam. It is more solid!y built than the other two. Fully mounted and 
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The Gokstad Ship Seen from the Stern 
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leas- | manned it must have carried a crew of forty men and had a displace- 
nto ment of about thirty tons. Not until it had been subjected to a 
low fF thorough restoration, could we appreciate what a marvel of expert 
been construction the Gokstad ship is. With its length, its sharp prow, and 
nan- long keel, it must have been a splendid racer. From the keel the hull 
nty- arches out in broad surfaces which must have given it a large capacity 
and > and in connection with the high bulwarks must have enabled it to endure 
rin — a heavy sea. Everywhere to the smallest detail there is a subtle and 
was DP careful designing. I shall not tire the reader with technical details, but 
shed & one thing should be mentioned because it reveals a decided superiority 
vith & over modern methods. The ribs were not fastened to the keel but bound 
nds to the planking with withes. Actually the boat did not lose anything in 
the strength by this method, while it made for flexibility and consequent 


ease in maneuvering at sea. The planking is fabulously thin in propor- 
tion to its effectiveness, and all the craftsmanship is the perfection of 
finish. 
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The Oseberg Ship as It Is Now Mounted in the Viking Ship Hall 








The Stern of the Oseberg Ship with the Rudder 


in Place 
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The Tune ship is not 
nearly so well preserved 
as the other two, so that 
it cannot be reconstruct- 
ed with certainty. It is a 
little smaller than the 
others and is interesting 
because of certain con- 
structive details in which 
it differs from the others. 
The Tune ship has had 
room for eleven pairs of 
oars, the Oseberg ship 
for fifteen, and the Gok- 
stad ship for sixteen. In 
all three the oars have 
been stuck out through 
holes in the bulwarks. 
The sail was the square 
one that has been in use 
in the waters of northern 
Norway down toour day, 
and the mast could be 
laid down when the ship 
was in harbor or was be- 
ing rowed. 

In the Gokstad and 
the Oseberg ships some 
heavy tent poles have 
been found, and it seems 


that when the ships were in harbor the tent was set up and most likely 
covered the greater part of the vessel. From the Gokstad ship we have 
even some pieces of the tent canvas preserved. The poles are finished 
at the top with boldly carved heads of animals. The rudder is on the 
starboard side, has the form of a large oar, and could be taken up when 


the ship was in shallow water. 


All three ships were found in royal graves. They were set deep in the 
earth and over them sepulchral chambers were built of heavy timber. 
The Oseberg ship was the resting place of a queen who was probably 
also a priestess of Frey, the god of fruitfulness. Her bondwoman was 


buried with her. The grave contained no less than fifteen horses, four 
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dogs, and an ox, besides a magnificently carved wagon which was 
evidently destined for use in religious processions, four sleighs three of 
them carved with great artistic beauty, several beds, and a number of 
other things including silk fabrics woven in pictured patterns. In ex- 
‘avating the great mound that covered the sepulchral chamber it was 
found that the grave had been plundered long ago. It is possible to 
follow the course of the thieves where they entered the grave, and we 
‘an only conjecture what treasures the chamber may have contained 
before they carried away their loot. 

The sepulchral chamber in the Gokstad ship had also been plundered, 
and here the thieves had been abie to carry away a larger part of the 
contents. The ship was the grave of a chieftain. With him were buried 
at least twelve horses and six dogs, three small boats, five beds, a sleigh, 
and various other things. And finally it must be mentioned that there 
was found a peacock feather—a small matter it would seem, and yet 
this feather of a brilliant exotic bird opens strange glimpses into the 
life of a Norwegian chieftain about the year 900. It indicates the inter- 
national relations of a people having an open eye towards the outside 
world, and gives a suggestion of the psychological basis of the tremen- 
dous expansion of shipping. 

There is an old story that, about the year 800, the Emperor Charle- 
magne stood on a hill in southern France and looked out over the ocean. 
In the rim of the horizon, he saw a group of ships not of Frankish 
origin, steering in towards land. Then the imperial conqueror wept, 
for he knew it could only mean a visit from Northern vikings, bringing 
great calamities to his country. It matters little whether this familiar 
anecdote is true or not; it gives us at least a vivid impression of how the 
Northern seamen dominated the waterways encircling Europe. 

There is little room for doubt that an investigation into the nature of 
the viking raids and the nationality of the vikings would show the Nor- 
wegians to have been the most experienced sailors. It was they who 
founded the kingdoms in Ireland and Scotland, while the solid occupa- 
tion in England (in regions already familiar) was the work mainly 
of Danes. 

The Norwegian raids from the beginning—that is from the latter 
half of the eighth century—show something of the same delight in 
exploration which in modern times has fostered men like Roald Amund- 
sen and Fridtjof Nansen. It was Norwegians who discovered Iceland 
and the Faroes. It was the Norwegian Erik the Red who discovered 
Greenland, and his son who found his way to the continent of North 
America. Leif Ericson’s trip to America was followed by others, and 
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One of the Most Magnificently Carved of the Four Sleighs Discovered in the 
Oseberg Ship 
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A Wagon Found in the Oseberg Ship, Supposed to Have Been Used in Religious 
Processions 
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most of these were genuine 
“scientific” expeditions 
whose chief aim was to ex- 
plore the new and marvelous 
country. Nor was the way 
forgotten, as people have 
been in the habit of thinking. 
In 1472 a Portuguese, J oano 
Vaz Corte-Real, went to 
New Foundland. He _ not 
only had a Norwegian crew, 
two Norwegian leaders and 
a pilot as well as Norwegian 
equipment, but he actually 
started out from Iceland and 
went via Greenland to New 
Foundland. Five years later, 
in 1477, Columbus visited 
Iceland. It is an interesting 
possibility which is far within 
the limits of the probable 
that there was an organic 
connection between the ex- 
pedition of Leif Ericson and 
that of Columbus. 

With the radius of action 
that Norwegian shipping 
had in the Viking Age, from 
the Murman Coast to North 
America and from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, it is clear 
that the art of shipbuilding must have attained a very high standard. 
Proof of the seaworthiness of the old viking craft was given in a most 
striking manner when Captain Magnus Andersen with his crew of 
modern Norwegian sailors navigated an exact copy of the Gokstad 
ship from Norway to Chicago for the World’s Fair in 1893. 

It has been claimed that the so-called viking ships which have come 
down to us are not real viking ships, insofar as they were probably 
never used in any viking raid. This is no doubt true, for it is now held 
by scholars that they were the pleasure yachts of great chieftains. The 
Oseberg ship, as I have said above, was clearly never intended for 
deep-sea sailing. But the same is not true of the Gokstad ship. While 





One of the 
Carved Heads 
of Animals 
Found in the 
. Oseberg Ship 
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it may never have seen actual service in viking raids, it is clearly the 
normal type of big ship used in that day and quite capable of real sea- 
going, even though it does not compare in size with the ships built in 
Norway in the thirteenth century. 'The Aristsuden, for instance, the 
huge ship of Magnus Law-mender, was very likely five or six times as 
large, and was one of the first-class battleships of Europe in its day, 
ranking as the Hood or the Nelson in the British navy today. 

It was no doubt with craft of the size of the Gokstad ship that the 
naval battle was introduced into Northern and thereby into European 
warfare. The ship and the bow and arrow were the two contributions of 
the vikings to Western European warfare. 

Norwegian naval warfare was brought to a tragi-comic close when 
King Haakon Haakonson went out to grapple with the Scotch royal 
power and had to return without having accomplished anything be- 
cause the Scotch did not know how to handle a ship or to fight on the 
sea, and in fact didn’t own a seaworthy ship, while the Norwegian 
methods of fighting were helplessly bound to the ship. The enemies 
could therefore not come to grips. 





Detail of a Post on the Oseberg Ship 
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One of the Shady Lanes in Frederiksberg Gardens 


Frederiksberg 


By a Correspondent to the Review 


ROM RAADHUSPLADS in Copenhagen a bus takes us in 
ten minutes to the entrance gate of Frederiksberg Gardens, the 
most beautiful park in the city. We pass between uninterrupted 
rows of houses, and there is nothing to indicate that we have actually 
left the capital behind us and entered the independent suburb of 
Frederiksberg. But in the old days when Copenhagen lay like a little 
fortress by the Sound, surrounded by green ramparts, one could look 








The Princesses’ Pancake Kitchen 


town of Frederiksberg. 
The King was interested 
in this region, and as 
early as 1663 he gave his 
daughters a pleasure 
house, sometimes called 
the Rabbit House, some- 
times the Princess House, 
about where the entrance 
to the park now is. Forty 
vears later his grandson, 
Frederik IV, built a 
pleasure palace on top of 
the hill itself. 

‘This new summer res- 
idence of royalty was 
then three _ kilometers 
from the city gate of 
Copenhagen. It had a 
lovely location. To one 
side one could look out 
from the windows and 
balconies of the palace 
over the steep roofs and 
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out from the top 
of the bastions 
westward to the 
old Solbjerg or 
Valby Hill. At 
its foot lay on one 
side the village 
of Valby; on the 
other a score of 
Dutch peasants 
from Amager 
had _ settled by 
order of King 
Frederik III 
and thus formed 
the beginnings 
of the future 





Caroline Mathilde’s Bathroom 
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The Dining Room after the Restoration in 1770 


quaint towers of Copenhagen to the blue Sound. The luscious green of 
the Sjelland landscape spread out at its feet, and to the west one could 
catch a glimpse of Roskilde cathedral where former kings were buried. 
The palace itself was in the baroque style which the King had seen on 
his Italian travels. It became his favorite residence, and here in 1721 he 
crowned the beautiful Anna Sophie Reventlow, whom he married only 
two days after the funeral of his late Queen. 

His son Christian VI, known to fame chiefly because religious scru- 
ples made him close the theaters of Copenhagen in Holberg’s day, 
enlarged the palace to its present size. His widow, Queen Sophie Mag- 
dalene, fitted out the quaintest nook in the palace, the room that bears 
the alluring name the Princesses’ Pancake Kitchen. The most promi- 
nent object in the kitchen is the huge open fireplace with its fittings of 
‘rass and copper. The walls are faced with Dutch tiles, and the built-in 
lacquered cupboards complete the festive air of this unique interior. 

In 1770 the palace was redecorated, and it is the style of this period 
which still prevails. Almost modern is the bathroom that was fitted out 
in the basement with its sunken bathtub of marble. Over it a canopy of 
mirrors, in which the bather could see herself in the “altogether,” is 
suspended by heavy chains. This room is known as Caroline Mathilde’s 
bath, being named after the unhappy Queen—-sister of George III of 
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England and 
wife of the in- 
sane Danish 
King Christian 
ViII—whose re- 
lation to the 
powerful minis- 
ter Struensee be- 
‘ame so fateful 
for them both. 
(She was exiled; 
he was executed 
in a barbaric and 
degrading man- 
ner.) The secret 
door through 


which Struensee 
used to enter the Queen’s apartments is still shown in the palace. 


The son of this unhappy queen and her insane royal husband was 
Frederik VI, one of the most popular kings Denmark has ever had. 
He ruled 55 years first as crown prince, later as king. During his time 
I'rederiksberg enjoyed its most brilliant period. The gardens and the 
adjoining Séndermarken (the South Meadow) had both been de- 
signed in the French style with straight lanes, clipped trees and hedges, 
and flower beds in geometrical figures. Now they were laid out in the 
naturalistic English style which had lately come in. 

Numerous little pleasure houses and bowers were a part of the de- 
sign. In Sondermarken were a Norwegian House and a Hermit House 
with a mechanical hermit who came out to meet the visitors. In Freder- 
iksberg there was the Temple of Apis, which still exists and forms the 
entrance to the Zoological Gardens. There was also a tiny Chinese. tea 
pavilion which has been preserved in its original form and is a veritable 
little historical gem. It lies on a diminutive island in one of the canals 
that were a part of the new naturalistic design. 

The more simple and natural character which the park had received 
was in harmony with the time at the turn of the century when economy 
was the order of the day after the stringency of the financial crisis. The 
King with his unaffected manners and his unostentatious way of living 
fitted well into the picture, and the reign of Frederik VI became for the 
people of his generation synonymous with the “good old days.” He was 
the father of his people, and when the gates of the city had been locked 


The “Apis Temple” 
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for the night and the keys brought to his bedroom at Amalienborg, they 
felt that they were somehow being protected. The King’s favorite sum- 
mer residence was at Frederiksberg, from whence he would drive in to 
the city in his coach and four several times a day. 

On Sundays the shady lane extending from the city to Frederiksberg 
Gardens would be crowded with people who went out, as they do even 
now, to spend the day under the great trees. The climax of their pleas- 
ure would be when they could catch a glimpse of the royal family. 
People would take their stand outside the palace while dinner was in 
progress to listen to the music by the Guard. Sometimes the King 
would give orders that the windows should be opened so that his beloved 
subjects could hear the playing. When dinner was over and the royal 
family appeared, people would rush down to the canals where the boats 
were ready, manned by sailors in white uniforms with red scarves. The 
King in the uniform of an admiral would take the rudder in the first 
boat where the Princesses sat, while the band and the courtiers would 
follow in the other boats. The party would steer for the little island 
where the Chinese pavilion lay and would drink tea there. The whole 


The Chinese Tea Pavilion 
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Frederiksberg Palace as It Appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
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“The Beloved Family,” Frederik VI with His 
Wife and Two Daughters Walking in the Park 
Painting by J. H. Senn 


excursion lasted only an 
hour, and while it was in 
progress the people crowded 
the edge of the canal and 
rushed from one vantage 
point to another in order to 
see and greet their beloved 
King. At other times he 
would promenade with his 
daughters in the garden or 
he would walk quietly alone 
among the groups of people 
who sat on the grass with 
their lunch baskets. 

Shortly after the death of 
Frederik VI, in 1839, a col- 
lection was started to raise a 
monument for him and a 
bronze statue by H. V. Bis- 
sen now stands at the en- 
trance to the park. It shows 
the King in uniform and 
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Frederik VI and His Family Sailing on the Canals of Frederiksberg Gardens 


with one hand on his sword hilt, but bareheaded, just as he used to 
stand when he received people in audience. 

Frederik VI’s widow, Queen Marie, retained the palace as a summer 
residence, but after her death it was taken into use for the military 
academy. The interior suffered from the hard usage it received, espe- 
cially the chapel which was converted into a library for the academy. 
This has, however, lately been restored in its original form, and since 
1931 services have been held there regularly. 

The reign of Frederik VI coincided in part with the Golden Age of 
Danish literature, the greatest name of which is Oehlenschlager. The 
poet was born in a modest little house at the entrance to Frederiksberg 
Allé where now Oehlenschliger Street begins. His father was organ- 
ist in the nearby church, and was later made keeper of the palace. 
The boy enjoyed the picturesque pageant of court and military life in 
the summer. In the winter he would roam through the empty palace 
rooms, his impressionable mind fascinated by the wealth of fine old 
paintings that filled the walls and ceilings. Not least he revelled in the 
romantic S6ndermarken, where he enjoyed perfect solitude, as the 
park was not then open to the public. Both his poetry and his lively 
memoirs are reminiscent of his boyhood at Frederiksberg. In his old 
age he returned to the haunts of his childhood, for Christian VIII gave 
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him as a summer home the old “Pheasants’ House” which lies at the 
outskirts of Frederiksberg Gardens. Oehlenschliger died there in 1850 
and was buried in the cemetery of the little octagonal church where his 
father was organist and where he himself had been christened. Within 
the church there is a tablet in memory of him, and recently his statue 
has been raised in Allégade at Frederiksberg. It represents the poet as 
a youth strolling in the idyllic park on a summer day. 

The locality has many other literary associations. Not far from 
Sondermarken lived Oehlenschliger’s sister-in-law Kamma Rahbek 
and her husband, the author and theatrical man, Knud Lyne Rahbek. 
Owing chiefly to the remarkable personality of Kamma and her power 
of gathering people around her, their home, known as Bakkehuset (the 
Hill House) , became a cultural center in the Golden Age of literature. 
Representatives of the old, who still belonged in spirit to the eighteenth 
century, met there with the early nineteenth century generation to 
which Oehlenschliger belonged. And yet another generation was des- 
tined to be received there. An ungainly lad in whom no one yet dis- 
cerned genius, one Hans Christian Andersen, was among the youngest 
who visited at the house, and is no doubt the most famous of them all. 
The simple, pleasant rooms are now a museum in memory of those who 
used to gather there. 

Fifteen vears after Kamma and Knud Lyne Rahbek had been laid 
to rest in the Frederiksberg cemetery, another famous man made his 
home in their house. N. F.'S. Grundtvig rented it for the summer, and 
it was here, within hearing of the bells of Frederiksberg church, that he 
was inspired to write one of his most famous songs, Kirkeklokken, still 
sung in Danish churches. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century Frederiksberg began to 
lose its character of a country village. The wide meadows were cut up 
for city lots, and it soon became a popular residential quarter. The 
Veterinary and Agricultural Academy has been placed here, and is 
surrounded by gardens that have been developed into a fine park. 
Another attraction is the Zoological Gardens which are directly con- 
nected with the old palace park. 

The quiet streets of old Frederiksberg have afforded homes for many 
aged people, especially retired ministers, who have settled here to enjoy 
their leisure in surroundings where something of an idyllic atmosphere 
still lingers. One thing, however, has been mercilessly destroyed; the 
old shady lane leading from the city out to the park has been sacrificed 
to modern needs, and only its name lingers in Frederiksberg Allé. But 
in Pileallé one may still see a few of the old “family gardens” where 
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families could group themselves around their picnic baskets under the 
trees. Not many years ago one might see specimens of the old-fashioned 
tea urn which is almost extinct. On Whitsunday there is always an 
especially large crowd, for then people come out, according to the 
thousand-year-old custom, to “see the sun dance” on top of the old 
heathen mound Solbjerg. 

In the late nineteenth century Frederiksberg again received a liter- 
ary nimbus when the poet Holger Drachmann found inspiration there. 
His memory remains in the quaint interior of the well known Drach- 
mann’s Kro. 

In one of the books Drachmann wrote during this period he says: 
“If the people of Copenhagen knew the treasure they possess in Fred- 
eriksberg and Sondermarken, they would erect proud monuments 
there. They would feel love of the mother country strike deep roots in 
their Tivoli-dulled minds, they would be proud and happy.” Fortu- 
nately there are many who know how to value the characteristic beauty 
of Frederiksberg. 'The park is almost equally lovely on a summer day 
when the people gather on the green turf, as in the days of Frederik 
VI, or in autumn days when the leaves have fallen and we see between 
a vista of black trunks the yellow palace walls and green copper roof 
above the elaborate terraces, or on a snowy winter day when the skaters 


are speeding along the canals. But most beautiful of all it is on a spring 
day when the earliest spring flowers, eranthis, crocuses, and snowdrops, 
in the grass, form a bright living carpet stretching to the foot of Fred- 
erik VI’s statue as he stands there at the entrance to the park. 


Statue of Frederik VI by H. V. Bissen at the 


Entrance to Frederiksberg Gardens 










































Boliden 


The Swedish Klondyke 
By Kart Mopin 


HEN the poet Runeberg in the middle of the nineteenth 
century wrote in his beautiful patriotic song 
“Our land is poor, shall poor remain 

For him who covets gold’’— 


he gave expression to a truth which at that time seemed self-evident as 
regards both Sweden and Finland—his two mother countries. It was 
a sense of this truth that made so many thousands of people turn their 
backs on their old homes and set out to seek their fortune in America, 
once the “gold land” above all others. 

Since then many changes have taken place on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Sweden, which has been happy enough to develop under 
quieter political conditions than Finland, all talk of a “poor land” has 
lost its meaning. Our country has been found to possess a great wealth 
of raw materials; our waterfalls have to a large extent made us inde- 
pendent of foreign coal; our scientists and inventors have shown great 
aptness for the natural sciences and for mechanical inventions; our 
manufacturers and men of affairs have lost the old paralyzing fear of 
everything new and have developed an enterprise and a power of 
organization which in a few decades have changed Sweden from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation living chiefly on its exports. 

Finally, he who “covets gold” in a literal sense can testify that the 
poet was mistaken. The soil of Sweden, which in the past yielded chiefly 
iron, has in the last ten years been found to contain no inconsiderable 
amounts of gold, silver, and copper. So far as our present knowledge 
goes, our country cannot be compared with the greatest of the gold- 
producing regions of the world, but it can at least rival and easily sur- 
pass Klondyke, which at one time dazzled the imagination with its 
golden shimmer. A bold statement, it may seem. But not too bold, as 
I shall try to prove. 


During the latter part of the war the scarcity of metals began to be 
felt even in Sweden, and this gave impetus to an energetic prospecting 
for ore on the part of the State as well as private concerns. There was 
reason to think that the northerly province Vasterbotten might yield 
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At the Mine in Boliden 


something of interest. The region bordering the Skellefte River which 
runs through Viasterbotten had long been noted for its peculiar 
geological formations and was known by experts as the Skellefte field. 
In this field, which is around 65 degrees north latitude, there had been 
found large blocks of pyrites, but they evidently had been carried to 
their present position by the land ice which melted eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago and then left the ground covered with a thick layer of 
moraine gravel. It was no easy task to discover whence the blocks had 
come, from what parent vein of ore they had been loosened. The old 
magnetic methods were useless, as sulphide ore is not magnetic. On 
the other hand it might be possible to use the modern geoelectrical 
methods which had been tried for various purposes but without hitherto 
yielding any very valuable results. It was not before the years around 
1917-18, when Swedish engineers had improved and simplified the 
geoelectrical methods, that it seemed worth while to try to coax the 
mountainside of Visterbotten to yield up its secrets. 

In 1918 a vein of ore containing copper and pyrites was discovered 
near Kristineberg, a place a little to the west of the Skellefte field. 
This further stimulated the work of prospecting. The Swedish Geo- 
logical Survey as well as private concerns, predecessors to the present 
mining company, now started elaborate investigations which in the 
course of the next six or seven years bore rich fruit. In the Skellefte 
field were found many veins of ore which, upon being tested by dia- 
mond rock-drilling and analyses, were found to contain gold, silver, 
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A Street in the New Town Boliden 


copper, arsenic, sulphur, bismuth, iron, lead, and selenium. The iron, 
however, is not present in such quantities that it has seemed worth 
utilizing. The prospecting is still going on, and as late as in 1933 about 
forty finds were made. Naturally, these vary much in size; some 


are so small that they may not have any commercial value, but most of 
them are fairly extensive. In some the ore area is several thousand 
square meters, and two, Boliden and Rakkejaur, have an area of 
12,000 and 20,000 square meters respectively. 

The combined area of the ore deposits is about 88,000 square meters, 
which gives promise of a large cubic content. The prospecting that 
has led to these discoveries is so extensive that it can only be compared 
to the prospecting for copper that has been carried on in Rhodesia. 
Another enterprise of similar dimensions would have been the pros- 
pecting of Soviet Russia in Siberia, but of this we have heard nothing 
more since the magnificent plan was announced some years ago. 

The intensive work that has been carried on has of course given 
Swedish engineers a great fund of experience in using the geoelectric 
methods which they have been able to perfect. These methods have 
come into use all over the world, not least in the United States, where 
discoveries of valuable ore deposits as well as oil have been made with 
the aid of Swedish engineers for American interests. 

What then has been done in the way of actual mining in Vaster- 
botten? Of the two large ore deposits mentioned above, that at Boliden 
is most conveniently situated near the coast, and the first mine was 
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The Smelting Works at Rénnskér 


started there. The discovery of ore had been made in December 1924, 
and as early as the summer of 1925 the actual digging began, though 
at first on a very small scale. The plant was adapted only for mining 
from 60,000 to 100,000 tons of ore annually, and in this modest way 
the work continued till 1929. As the deposits proved richer than at 
first supposed, the plant was enlarged so that it now is capable of 
mining 600,000 tons of ore annually. It has never yet been worked to 
‘apacity, however, and in 1933 only 350,000 tons were taken out. 

Of course the relative contents of the ore vary much, but if we take 
an average based on the numerous analyses that are made of the ore 
on its way from the crushing-machines to the smelting-ovens, we find 
its most important ingredients as follows: 


Sulphur 29. percent 
Copper 1.8 


“eé 


“e 


Arsenic 9.1 
Gold 19 grams per ton 
Silver 60 “* a 


Percentages have their value, but sometimes absolute figures seem 
more illuminating. Here are a few which throw light on the production 
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The Storehouse for Arsenic at Rénnskar 


for the year 1933: pure gold, 7.432 kilograms; pure silver, 14.853 kilo- 
grams; copper (partly blister copper and partly electrolytic copper 
in the form of cathodes and wirebars) 4.980 tons. Added to this is the 
arsenic, which at first gave the company endless trouble. In the form of 
arsenic acid it is a byproduct of the calcination of ore and is obtained 
in enormous quantities—about 50,000 tons annually. What could be 
done with this superfluity? It was not possible simply to let it escape 
through the chimney, for in that case the entire neighborhood would 
have been impregnated with arsenic. To sell it was difficult, for Boliden 
alone produces more than the requirement of the entire world. But 
goods that are a drug on the market today may be in demand tomor- 
row, and in this hope the company started intensive research with the 
idea of finding some use for the troublesome poison. It seems that these 
efforts have already been successful, but no public announcement has 
yet been made. We shall know some time. Meanwhile the arsenic acid 
is being stored in a huge storehouse on the little island of Roénnskir 
about fifty kilometers from Boliden. It has room for 250,000 tons 
and, though not yet full, may surely without exaggeration be called 
the world’s largest store of poison at present. 

Yet another problem has been that of the sulphur. The ore at Boli- 
den, as in all the Vasterbotten deposits, is very rich in sulphur, but 
hitherto it has not been utilized on a large scale. Most of it has gone up 
the chimney after calcination which separates it in the form of sul- 
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phuric acid. This summer, however, a new sulphur factory at Ronns- 
kiir is being opened, and the company will thus have yet another prod- 
uct to market. 

Obviously such a concern as the Boliden mine is lucrative and is a 
great asset in our national economy, at least as long as it is led by 
wise and responsible men who will not for the sake of temporary gain 
exhaust the natural resources. The manner in which the present leaders 
have developed the mine and accompanying works is a fine example 
of the thoroughness and high quality that are in keeping with Swedish 
ideals. At the time of this writing it is not quite ten years since the ore 
deposit at Boliden was discovered in a desolate marsh, and now we 
find there in the wilderness not only a modern mine, but a well organ- 
ized community of about 2,000 people. This community has nothing of 
the temporary or makeshift in its character; everything has been care- 
fully planned and as carefully carried out. In this respect it is a great 
contrast to the old Klondyke with which it is so often compared. 

Even before the actual mining was begun in 1925 the company had 
the foresight to buy a stretch of land near the mine and to draw up a 
complete city plan with building regulations. Not till this was done, 
in 1927, did the building begin in earnest. The company built roads and 
streets and put in a water system with sewerage as well as a lighting 
system for the streets and the houses. Two power stations in the Skel- 
lefte River afford the electricity for the lighting as well as for the power 
used in the industrial concerns. 

The company has also built some forty houses for foremen and work- 
men and fifteen homes for executives, besides a hotel, a mess room, and 
a doctor’s office. The community has a public bath house, a laundry run 
by machinery, a drug store, a fire station, and a People’s House 
containing a hall 
that can be used 
for cinema or the- 
atrical — produc- 
tions. There is a 
chapel with a pas- 
tor’s office and a 
public school with 
about three hun- 
dred children. 

Speaking of chil- 
dren I may men- 
tion that the first The People’s House in Boliden 
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little girl born in Boliden was christened Bolida. The health of the 
inhabitants is taken care of in the arrangement of parks and gardens, 
among them a commercial garden where electricity is used to stimulate 
the growth of fruit and vegetables not otherwise easily obtainable in 
these latitudes. Of course the young people have an athletic field which 
is quite modern in its equipment. 

As the traveler leaves the hustling little mining town Boliden, the 
train passes an insignificant grey cabin that lies in the scanty forest 
a few kilometers from the town. Here lived up to a few years ago the 
poor woman who owned the marsh that hid the Boliden ore. The chim- 
ney of the little house is a curiosity; it is built of stones laid in a spiral 
to prevent the trolls from coming down into the house, following an 
ancient tradition of the region. So the old and the new meet in the 
strangest fashion. 

Again we take a leap from the old and back to the new; from the 
little old chimney with its provision against the trolls to the 145-meters 
high smokestack of the smelting works at Roénnskir, the highest and 
most modern smokestack in Sweden. From a technical and scientific 
point of view the works at Rénnskiar offer even more of interest than 
the mine at Boliden, but a description of it belongs rather in a technical 
journal. The establishment is the largest of its kind, at least in Europe. 
Work on the plant was begun ‘n 1928, and two years ago it was ready 
to start operations. It is now already being enlarged. 

An entirely new industry, built up on newly discovered natural re- 
sources, is of great national importance, especially in these days when 
there is a dearth of employmént. Boliden gives work directly to about 
two thousand people, from the laboring man to the professional expert. 
Of these about one-third are »ng:zged at Boliden itself in connection 
with the mine and about two-thirds at the smelting works at Ronnskar. 





The Clock with Its Group of Figures in fis Place in Roskilde Cathedral 


A Medieval Musical Clock 


By Grore Nyc \ARD 


NCIENT CLOCKS with chimes of bells and with quaint 
human figures striking the hours are found in many cities of 
Europe. Among the most famous are those in the Town Hall 
of Prague, in Lund Cathedral, in the Church of Our Lady in Niirnberg, 
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and in the Town Hall Square of Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber. Den- 
mark possesses only one such medieval musical clock, namely that of 
St. George and the Dragon with Kirsten Kimer and Per Dover in 
Roskilde Cathedral. It is thought to date from about 1480 to 1500. 

For a long time this old clock was out of commission. An old dean of 
Roskilde, who lived in the early part of the eighteenth century, was 
chagrined because the congregation listened to the chimes in preference 
to his sermon, and so had the works stopped. It was not before our own 
time that they were started again. Denmark has in Mr. Bertram- 
Larsen a man who is a perfect magician in dealing with old clocks. It 
was he who reconstructed the wonderful astronomical clock in Lund 
Cathedral, and it was he who gave back its voice to the musical clock in 
Roskilde, so that now it gives pleasure to thousands of visitors and 
tourists the year round. 

It would be too complicated to attempt to describe in detail the 





A Close View of St. George and the Dragon with Kirsten Kimer and Per Dover as 
They Were Standing in Bertram-Larsen’s Workshop 
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mechanism of the musical 
clock in Roskilde with St. 
George, Kirsten Kimer 
and Per Dover. We shall 
have to be content to re- 
late how it acts. 

A quarter before the 
hour Kirsten strikes four 
blows with her hammer 
on the small bell, and in 
the same moment the 
horse with St. George on 
its back rises on its hind 
feet. On the hour, Per 
lifts his long-handled 
hammer and strikes the 
number of hours on the 
big bell. As he does so, 
the horse comes down on 
the dragon which emits 
an ear-piercing scream. 

This matter of the 
dragon’s scream gave 
Bertram- Larsen much 
trouble. How does a 
dragon scream?’ He went 
down to the zoological 
gardens and persuaded 
the keeper to tease the 
Mr. Bertram-Larsen in His Workshop crocodile, which is pre- 

sumably the modern ani- 
mal most nearly resembling the dragon of medieval legend. This 
scream was reconstructed. With the aid of a pair of bellows and 
three disharmonious organ pipes it was possible to produce a suffi- 
ciently blood-curdling cry, which is very effective when Per lets his 
hammer fall and the clock calls out the hour. 

When standing in their place over the dial high up under one of the 
great arches in Roskilde Cathedral, the figures look very small. 
Actually they are almost life-size. In the nineteenth century, as the 
clock had been so long out of commission, the figures were taken down 
and stored. Some years later, in the ‘eighties, Bertram-Larsen under- 
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took to reconstruct the clock, and the figures were put in their places 
again. But he was not entirely satisfied with the result, and in 1932 the 
old master gave the clock another thorough overhauling which com- 
pletely restored its action. 

On that occasion he examined the figures more closely than before 
and found in the head of the female figure a hollow containing a folded 
slip of paper. On this slip was written: “A Holst, carpenter’s appren- 
tice. 1872. Take good care of Kirsten!” 

Naturally this slip aroused curiosity. Who was A. Holst? An 
investigation of the local records showed that after completing his 
apprenticeship he had emigrated to the United States of America. 
Farther than this he could not be traced. Is he still living? Or has he 
left children and children’s children who may read these lines? Evi- 
dently he had a better understanding of the value of the old figures than 
the authorities of the church had in those days. 

Now everybody understands their value, thanks to the work of 
restoration done by Bertram-Larsen. Now St. George or, as the 
Danes call him, St. Jorgen, and his companions Kirsten the Chimer 
and Per Deafener constitute one of the greatest attractions of the 
ancient and venerable dome. 
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The Russian’s Money 


By MArIKA STIERNSTEDT 


Translated from the Swedish by SigNui1Lp GustTaFsoNn 


year, or during those two or three 

years, almost everybody became rich. 
People bought houses, large estates, auto- 
mobiles. Married women got fur coats, 
pearl necklaces, grand pianos. Some of 
them couldn’t play at all, but—it was ele- 
gant. A clerk in an egg-store became so 
rich and so elegant that a lady at a res- 
taurant guessed he must be an English 
lord. She thought she had seen him before 
—and it must have been in some illus- 
trated world publication, she supposed. 
But in reality, it was in the egg-store. 
Clothes from London, pearl cuff links, a 
bracelet of pressed gold over an anemic 
hand with long fingers, plus a trace of 
weariness in his manner of glancing over 
the wine list confused the lady’s memory. 

In the same house in Stockholm in 
which the egg-store formerly had been 
located lived one of the few families 
that had not become rich. Mr. Blade 
had nothing to sell and no credit on 
which to make purchases and probably 
no thrift either. He was a teacher, a 
department head, and he had his salary, 
and in addition fees for tutoring, which 
tired him greatly. Yet he never thought 
of complaining. But his wife heard more 
than he of all the great adventures and 
fortunes, the clerk’s and those of a great 
many others; and now and then she 


|: WAS rather strange that just that 


hinted faintly that existence was begin- 
ning to be rather a drag, what with five 
healthy children and prices just going 
steadily skyward no matter what you 
wanted—food, clothes, or the simplest 
pleasure. 

But the children heard most about all 
the monstrous grandeur of their contem- 
poraries, The parents of almost all their 





schoolmates were rolling in wealth, they 
had money to burn; this and that school- 
mate began to come to school in a private 
car, some of them suddenly acquired 
homes so beautiful that they were dis- 
played in magazines, in which one read: 
“Corner of the hall with the exquisite six- 
teenth century cabinet, unique in its style; 
corner of the Chinese drawing-room,” ete. 

Richard, the oldest son of the Blade 
family, took his matriculation tests that 
spring. His classmates got new dress- 
suits and entertained at fine dinners with 
champagne and automobile excursions 
following. They entertained and were 
entertained. Richard was invited too, for 
his classmates were not lacking in class 
spirit. But his dress-suit had been evolved 
from a former one of his father’s, dry- 
cleaned, repaired and pressed, and still 
a very presentable suit, in his father’s 
eyes. It was only his mother who re- 
frained from comment, except for a faint 
sigh, and Richard understood it. From the 
mirror he could see for himself what was 
wrong with the dress-suit, and a dinner at 
his house was out of the question, nay, was 
not even desired by him: one does not de- 
liberately want a fiasco. 

After Richard came Richissa, and she 
completed a junior college course just 
when Richard was celebrating his matric- 
ulation. During the summer she helped 
her mother around the house, and in the 
fall she began a course at a business 
college. There was no money for a more 
expensive education for Richissa, and 
Richissa didn’t question it either, even 
though silent ambitions smouldered. One 
thing, however, was difficult, and that 
was having practically no pocket money, 
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especially now that she was eighteen 
years old. 

All her friends had more than she, 
even those who had least, and some had 
enormous allowances. They could go into 
the finest shops and find fault with coats 
and hats and suits and let the saleswomen 
show them one elegant garment after 
another. 

“A youthful little mode] from Paris, a 
very chic and youthful little model,” the 
clerks said with their persuasive voices. 

Richissa went along to the shops as 
arbiter of taste. She was considered to 
have good taste, and she looked at all 
the models and gave advice, and her 
advice was good. But her own costume 
was the old navy blue one, worn shiny in 
the daylight and not enhanced by the 
least little stylish detail. Dreadfully un- 
interesting. 

“Be careful of your suit, Richissa,” 
begged her mother. “It is still very neat, 
thank heaven.” 

Her mother had never seen the youth- 
ful little models at the elegant shops; 
mother didn’t look much at clothes. Per- 
haps she had never cared about clothes. 
... One knows so little about one’s 
mother. 

Every morning at nine o'clock Richissa 
was at the business college. She was a 
diligent pupil; a great future loomed 
before her: a position in an office. To be 
sure, it was assumed that she should pay 
some board at home, but there would be 
something left to spend at will—to spend 
to one’s own taste. As matters were now, 
it was dreadful. She couldn’t afford even 
a cute little novelty collar to lend a touch 
of style to her dress. 

Richard gave lessons to little beys 
failing at school, and in that way he got 
a little money for cigarettes, etc. But 
Richissa—-who would have wanted to take 
lessons from her anyway, and in what? 


One morning there was an advertise- 
ment in the paper: 








gave an errand as a pretext and hurried 


REVIEW 


“Foreigner wants lessons in conversa- 
tion with an educated young Swedish 
woman.” 


Nothing more, except a_ telephone 
number. 

Richissa saw the advertisement at the 
business school, just by chance. Her 
cheeks became red and hot, she felt as 
though she had received an electric shock, 
coursing right through her body. Con- 
versation in Swedish, that was something 
she could undertake; and a girl who 
is a teacher’s daughter and has gone 
through the equivalent of a junior college 
is well educated. A person who is eight- 
een years old is young. “Educated young 
Swedish woman’’—it was just as though 
addressed directly to her. She called up 
the “foreigner,” and he himself replied, 
in broken Swedish, and gave his address; 
it was at a boarding-house. He had 
already received some replies, he said, 
but Miss Blade might be so kind as to 
come up anyway to discuss matters fur- 
ther. Richissa said openly and frankly 
that she was no professor, not even a can- 
didate for a degree, hadn’t even passed 
entrance to the university, but that did 
not scare him off, fortunately. 

His tone was a bit lofty, but not dis- 
courteous. 

Richissa went home to dinner and told 
nothing. She knew only too well what 
comments would be made, the whole thing 
perhaps spoiled: 

“A foreigner? But, dear child, just 
now Stockholm is full of the most dubious 
foreign persons! He may be a crook, a 
murderer, a Bolshevist agent. He may 
even be a gentleman who—Are you, a 
respectable young girl of eighteen, going 
to shut yourself up with that foreigner 
whom we know nothing about? No, 
heaven preserve us! You don’t know what 
chances—I once heard—there was a 
young lady—No, no, the whole thing is 
very adventurous!” 


As soon as dinner was over, Richissa 
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THE RUSSIAN’S 


to the boarding-house, where the for- 
eigner was awaiting her at six o'clock 
sharp—seex o'clock, he had said. 

Richissa was shown into a large room 
with two windows, well furnished, filled 
with a pleasant fragrance of cigars. A 
good many lovely and expensive objects 
were to be seen in the room, evidently the 
possessions of the occupant himself; for 
example, a carved gold box inlaid with 
mosaic on the table, a gold inkstand on 
the desk, candlesticks matching the ink- 
stand, pretty photograph frames of silver 
and malachite, books, a paper-knife richly 
inlaid with turquoises, and a great many 
other things. In an arm-chair sat an 
elderly gentleman, who rose when she en- 
tered. He greeted her as though from 
above and yet with perfect courtesy. In a 
few moments they were agreed. Richissa 
was to come every two days after her 
work at the business school, she was only 
to converse for an hour and she was to 
get two crowns an hour, if she would be 
satisfied with that? 

“Oh, certainly,” she replied. 

A slight expression of suspense which 
she thought she had noticed on the for- 
eigner’s face disappeared. Not until then 
did Richissa remember that language les- 
sons cost three, four, and even five crowns 
an hour when given by particularly pro- 
ficient teachers. But this old man seemed 
to be satisfied with her and glad not to 
have to pay more than two. This seemed 
strange, considering that he lived so ele- 
gantly and had such lovely surroundings 
—and then perhaps again she was en- 
tirely mistaken. 

Now began a very happy time for 
Richissa. When had given three 
lessons, she thought: “Six crowns!” After 
another week: 


she 


“Twelve crowns!” When 
she went home past lighted shop windows, 
she sometimes stopped and looked at this 
and that: darling linen collars, a bottle of 
perfume, gloves. Twelve crowns, fourteen 
crowns, it was almost like owning every- 
thing you wanted already. 
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The Russian, for he was a Russian, was 
the best pupil you could wish. Always so 
polite, so respectful. And the lessons 
weren't hard to give either. Richissa was 
asked to read aloud from the paper or 
talk herself. The only difficulty was that 
she couldn’t find any subject that cap- 
tured his interest. She tried with Sweden, 
that ought to interest him, and then with 
Stockholm and its life. But he only said 
moodily: “Dreadful! Dreadful! Dread- 
ful country, grey, stupid. Dreadful peo- 
ple, empty, dreary, know nothing, seen 
nothing.” 

Then he smiled a bit, in a sophisticated 
way, as if to beg pardon and convey that 
Richissa was not personally responsible 


because Sweden was so dreadful, so grey, 


so dreary, so stupid, knowing nothing. 

When the lesson was drawing to a 
close, he rang the bell, a tea tray was 
brought in and Richissa was_ served. 
Choice pastry, marmalade, sometimes 
candy too. The Russian drank his tea in 
silence, stared pensively out of the win- 
dow, letting his eyes rest on the facade 
of the house across the street, and his 
thoughts were surely just as grey as the 
facade of the house; perhaps they were 
even black. Then Richissa felt really 
sorry for him. He looked kindest when 
he looked most worried and melancholy. 
But afterwards he suddenly changed, he 
came back from his flight into the realm 
of fancy, waved his hand, shook the ashes 
from his cigarette, and repeated in his 
sad and sophisticated accent: 

“Dreadful city. Worst I ever was in.” 

However, when Richissa had reached 
the total of twenty crowns for lessons, 
just before Christmas, he handed her an 
envelope containing that sum and with it 
a bunch of flowers, carnations. 

“Are you satisfied, Mr. Andrejev?” she 
asked, after thanking him. 

“Satisfied? Nothing any more satisfied 
for me,” he answered morosely. But when 
he realized that she referred only to the 
lessons, he excused himself for his 
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thoughtless reply and began to hunt for 
something in the room. He opened the 
gold and mosaic box, but it was empty. 
Finally he took the paper-knife with the 
turquoises from the table and handed it 
to Richissa with a bow. 

“T am very well satisfied with the 
lady,” said he. “Please accept.” 

But Richissa could not be persuaded to 
take the costly turquoise knife. It was 
really altogether too costly. 


That day Richissa finally told them at 
home what an adventure she was in the 
midst of. On the way home from the 
Russian’s she had already spent almost 
ten crowns for little presents for them 
all and the rest she had spent on an 
adorable hat buckle for herself, some- 
thing to liven up her dreadfully tiresome 
old felt hat with. She chatted and told 
incidents without stopping for breath all 
evening and they all listened. To be sure, 
her mother interspersed a few admoni- 
tions, as she had foreseen, but Richissa 
triumphed over them all. The Russian, 
she assured them, was an aristocratic old 
Russian who smoked fine cigarettes and 
served tea, the like of which one never 
tasted elsewhere, and pastry, who without 
a thought was ready to give away a costly 
paper-knife inlaid with turquoises, just 
because he had been a little morose the 
moment before. 

And then his money! 

Twenty crowns already and before 
spring, Richissa figured, she should have 
earned over a hundred. 

That meant: A spring suit. 

New summer hat. 

Stylish little shoes. 

Or perhaps better: 

Silk stockings ! 

Or perhaps she would treat the whole 
family to an automobile trip? 

Or to asparagus, which was the greatest 
treat, if you had enough to eat without 
scrimping, not just two or three narrow 
little slivers apiece. 
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A crisp and stylish organdie dress 
bought ready-made hovered rosily too. 

The whole evening she and her sisters 
and brothers made plans for spending 
the Russian’s money. Some of the plans, 
of course, became altogether too extrava- 
gant, but who knew if it wouldn’t occur 
to the Russian to pay more than neces- 
sary, when this time, after only ten les- 
sons, he had given flowers—carnations 
were certainly expensive at Christmas— 
and besides offered the paper-knife with 
clusters of turquoises? He must be enor- 
mously generous. 

“What sort of person can he be any- 
way?” asked her mother, who was not 
quite willing to give up her fears. 

“A fugitive, of course,” said Richard. 

“He may very well be a grand duke, 
Mother,” said Richissa. “One can never 
tell nowadays.” 

And she continued to think: 

“A hundred crowns!” 

“Spring suit.” 

“Summer hat.” 

“Silk stockings (a good make) 

“Auto trip (at least an hour).” 

“Asparagus. Strawberries. 
(Mustn’t be selfish!)” 

Just after New Year’s the lessons were 
begun again. 


Presents. 


Richissa noted immediately that Mr. 
Andrejev’s room had changed somewhat. 
The carved gold box was gone, the gold 
ebjects on the desk too and even the 
turquoise knife. Probably they had all 
been Christmas presents, bought before- 
hand and now given away. 

“Did you have a pleasant Christmas, 
Mr. Andrejev?” she asked. 

But then he looked at her with the 


most 


archducal air, from 


towering 
heights, heavy as thunder, altogether 
aloof. 
“Pleasant? No. 
Richissa had brought along a_ book, 
one of the masterpieces of Swedish litera- 


ture, and now at last she had found some- 
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THE RUSSIAN’S 


thing that would appeal to him, she 
thought. 

“Dreadful,” was all he said. 

Christmas had plunged him deeper into 
gloom; there was no getting around that. 

“Dear Mr. Andrejev,” said Richissa, 
“you are always so sad. Won’t you tell me 
some of your experiences? That would 
be good practice in Swedish for you, and 
then perhaps I could console you a bit by 
listening.” 

But he only shook his head, looked 
away, out through the window, out to his 
thoughts, those thoughts which seemed to 
rove about on the grey street, always lurk- 
ing; thoughts which, whatever horrid 
form they took, always seemed to hold the 
greatest fascination for him. Then also 
he gave less the impression of a grand 
duke, just became grey, grey like Sweden 
and Stockholm and presumably most of 
the world; grey and bitter, worn—and 
poor. 

Perhaps I ought to offer him the lessons 
for one crown fifty, it flashed through 
Richissa’s mind: it’s no work for me 
anyway and I get tea and cakes every 
eee 

Nonsense! 

For at this very moment he took out 
his cigarette case. Gold, set with a num- 
ber of monograms in glittering little gems. 
There were different monograms for each 
of his friends, who had once jointly given 
him the case, Richissa knew. He had once 
said that the case was very valuable to 
him as a memento. Several of the mono- 
grams had little crowns over them. 

“Won’t you tell me something about 


one of your many friends?” asked 


Richissa, for the lessons would just peter 
out if he only sat silent. But he dismissed 
it with a gesture, rang for the tea and 
said: 


“Let us continue in the dreadful book.” 

Thus time passed for awhile. 

Richissa was punctual, he liked that. 
But he took to being absent when she 
arrived, and then he simply sent a mes- 


MONEY 


sage through the boarding-house mistress 
that he was detained on business that day. 
Where did he keep himself? Couldn’t he 
have sent word beforehand? No, it prob- 
ably was consistent with the archducal 
manner and perhaps also with his bitter- 
ness of spirit not to condescend to such 
trifles. But did he intend to pay for the 
times when Richissa had come in vain 
and even waited a good while in his room 
before the boarding-house mistress re- 
membered to deliver his message? That 
was the question. 

Otherwise two crowns would be lost. 

Gradually eight crowns had disap- 
peared in this fashion. Four lessons, eight 
crowns. Of course, the profits accumu- 
lated anyway, though somewhat more 
slowly than would have been necessary: 
but now the first spring sunshine began 
to peer through, and Richissa’s three- 
year-old winter coat was not far from 
being the most disreputable looking coat 
in the city of Stockholm. It had not been 
so noticeable during the dark winter, but 
now! At home her mother said: “How 
lucky that we invested in a really fine 
coat for you that time (three years ago) ; 
the coat is perfectly good still.” But 
Richissa’s dream had taken an entirely 
new direction: if the Russian stayed in 
Stockholm all summer and perhaps all of 
next year and still wanted lessons—for 
he really wasn’t making much progress— 
then with time she might even manage a 
chic and stylish new winter coat with 
his money. 

“— thought 
Richissa, ““what that money means to me! 


only | suspected,” 
I just love him for wanting lessons pre- 
cisely from me, and for being satisfied, 
—he must be, otherwise he wouldn’t treat 
me to tea and candy. I don’t mind his 
being grumpy, for when you get right 
down to it, it is a pity about him, though 
he is too proud to confide his troubles. 
Dear old Russian, you could perfectly 
well confide in me! If you only would stop 
playing truant.” 





March came, a March of brilliant sun- 
shine that year. All the rich people looked 
delighted. The ex-clerk of the egg-store, 
now an English lord, drove an automobile, 
and his automobile was the most elegant 
one in all Stockholm. But now, Richissa 
calculated, the Russian had played truant 
to the tune of sixteen crowns out of her 
pocket, and alas! the most disreputable- 
looking coat in all Stockholm grew uglier 
and uglier every sunshiny morning. And 
still it was a long, long way to the first 
hundred crown note. 

I suppose I'll get my money for Easter, 
she thought. 

The week before Easter he took a reg- 
ular lesson. 

“You ought to be a little more diligent, 
Mr. Andrejev,” said Richissa. “You 
haven't learned much Swedish. Today 
you did very well.” 

“It makes no difference hereafter,” he 
replied. “I stay no longer in dreadful 
Stockholm. It was a foolish idea. Nobody 
able to live here.” 

At these words Richissa observed that 
the room actually gave the impression of 
moving-day. Not one of the exquisite 
small objects remained, not even the 
photograph frames of silver and mala- 
chite or the letter-weight of lapis lazuli, 
which had been visible till very recently. 
The only thing which was not packed yet 
was the cigarette case with the mono- 
gram. From this he took his cigarettes 
as usual. 

“I go in three days,” said he. “Miss 
Blade be so kind as to come again day 
after tomorrow.” 

He looked around as before Christmas 
when he looked around for the paper- 
knife with the turquoises. but the room 
was really aboslutely bare of everything 
which did not belong to the boarding- 
house. Then he turned away, fussed 
around a bit in a corner where the 
dressing-table stood, and came back to 
Richissa with a pin featuring a very tiny 
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imperial eagle of gold with a crown on 
its head. 

That pin had just been in his necktie, 
Richissa was positive. Previously he had 
had a diamond stick-pin in his tie, and 
after that, for a while, a pearl one, but 
these two jewels had gradually disap- 
peared. 

“Be so kind,’ said he decidedly von 
oben, but still with great kindness. “Give 
me the pleasure to keep the little remem- 
brance.” 

This time it would not do at all to 
refuse. And for that matter the pin was 
probably not very valuable either. 

“But why?” Richissa objected never- 
theless. 

“For nothing. Miss Blade, you were the 
only one not dreadful here. Miss Blade, 
very nice. Ah, I once...” 

But here he caught himself, cut off 
short and became silent again and highly 
archducal. 

So Richissa took the pin, thanked him, 
fastened it in her blouse, and was a bit 
ashamed that she could not refrain from 
thinking of the next and last lesson, 
when at last she should get the money too. 

To be sure, it would not be a hundred 
crowns after all. But for one blissful 
spring in her life, the first one, she would 
be able to afford a really sporty hat; that 
had been her final choice. And then some 
little presents for all the folks at home, 
of course. That evening she asked them 
all what they wanted. 

But when Richissa returned to the 
boarding-house two days later, she was 
received by the boarding-house mistress 
with the news that Mr. Andrejev had 
left. He had left the very day Richissa 
had been there last, that very evening. 

“Didn’t he leave anything for me, a 
letter or anything?” asked Richissa. She 
felt as though she could hardly speak. 

“No,” answered the landlady. “If it 
was about money, I daresay he was as 
broke as could be when he left. Well, he 
has paid punctually here, but he was hard 
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put to it at times, I gathered that. I told 
him right away: ‘Mr. Andrejev, do as you 
please with everything else, but I must 
have what is due me. I earn my living on 
these rooms, and of course, there are 
cheaper boarding-houses to be had. . . .’ 
I guess he wasn’t exactly used to cheap 
places, as you may understand, Miss, and 
I don’t say anything against anyone’s 
wanting to live decently as long as it can 
be done. Little by little he sold everything 
he owned, and in that way I got what 
was due me.” 

“He sold things?” 

“T should say he did. He seemed to 
imagine he would be able to get some sort 
of work or position here, the poor fellow; 
you see, that’s why he tried to learn 
Swedish. But most likely he wasn’t good 
for much of anything. No, he just had 
to sell everything. And now he has gone 
to Copenhagen, for he probably thinks 
things will be better there, and on third 
class too. I sent a few sandwiches along 
with him, for I had nothing against him. 
But this morning there came a bill from 
the shoemaker that he went off without 
paying, and perhaps there will be more 
coming. You see, I don’t think he got as 
much as he expected for the last thing he 
went off and sold, and that was a cigarette 
case with a monogram.” 


“Of gold?” 


RUSSIAN’S 


MONEY 


“That’s right, of gold. But I guess it 
wasn't worth as much as he thought any- 
way.” 

The landlady looked at Richissa; per- 
haps her practiced eye read something, 
or else she guessed: 

“Did he owe you money, Miss?’ she 
asked sharply. 

Richissa replied stiffly: 

“Certainly not. He settled all his obli- 
gations.” 

“Well, that’s good, it would have been 
a perfect shame not to,” said the land- 
lady without shifting her experienced 
eye. 

“I know that would never have oc- 
curred to him,” answered Richissa. 

Then she bowed and went away. 

And that was the end of that. 

Goodbye to suit, hat, veil, silk stock- 
ings, automobile trip, presents for every- 
body, asparagus. 


The Russian’s money: smoke! 


But Richissa couldn’t bear to think of 
it. She walked straight ahead, very proud, 
very erect, in the dreadful old coat. One 
of her hands had stolen its way in to her 
dress, and tightly it gripped the little 
gold eagle of the pin which had been the 
last possession of the Russian, the very 
last thing he had been able to afford him- 
self the pleasure of giving away. 

And it was hers. 
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‘ N YITH HIS latest volume of 
verse, T'onen fran havet (The 
Tone from the Sea), ANDERS 
Osteruine takes his place as one of the 
foremost of Swedish lyric poets today. 
There may be voices among the younger 
lyrists more eager and passionate than 
his, voices that have found their inspira- 
tion in the agony and unrest of the time, but 
in Anders Osterling the shrill and defiant 
note of youth has been mellowed by a life 
principle that is full of resignation, but 
also of depth and wisdom. His new book 
of poems is the contribution of a mature 
man. There are haunting tones that recall 
his earlier work, and the sounding-board 
is the same now as then, but these tones 
have gained a wonderful clearness and 
artistic perfection which is achieved not 
only by inspiration but by careful crafts- 
manship. In some writers such attention 
to form might mean death to the fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of the contents, but 
in Osterling there is always a living well 
of inspiration, and we hear through it all 
his own deep voice. The “tone from the 
sea” is to him the moist wind sweeping 
over summer-weary meadows, it is the 
never stilled murmur of the sea-shell, a 
never silent longing for what is beyond 
the horizon. It is a reminder of what 
youth wanted, thought, and desired. The 
tone is stimulating and soothing; it in- 
cites to action, but also to calm, and like 
the pure tone of a silver flute it is heard 
through a turmoil of voices. 

Anders Osterling’s poetry has deep 
roots in that land of southern Sweden 
where he grew up. He loves the idyl of 
the little cottages with gardens around 
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them, the wind always blowing over the 
plain, and the delicate shadows cast by 
the waving grain. But he feels the new 
restlessness of the age as a spur goading 
to action. In the very first poem of the 
book, “Mnemosyne,” he tells how the 


war like a hailstorm beat down the hopes 


and dreams of his generation, while the 
image of the world that they had carried 
in their hearts sank out of sight forever. 
The measure was full when they were 
met by “clenched fists and bitter cries” 
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from the younger who 


shunned as poison the faith that had 


generation, 


seemed to their elders worthy of human 
beings. But the poet insists that it is the 
duty of the older men to guard the goddess 
of memory who has sought a sanctuary 
in their hearts and with her aid to build 
among the ruins “an altar to nobility— 
the last.”’ 

In the haunts of his childhood the poet 
seeks strength for growth and renewal. 
When the age seems to him dark and evil, 
his thoughts go back to the long, low 
coast of Skane where the wind plays with 
the sand, where the wide plain melts into 
the light blue sky far away in the horizon, 
that sparse land where the maiden pink 
blooms in the sand, the willow stands 
like “a good-natured patriarch,” and even 
the pandemonium of the frogs croaking 
in the red sunset vapors has a pleasant 
sound. In that land his thoughts are 
smoothed out “like linen laid to bleach 
in a sun-clear day.”’ His mind goes back 
to the gable room on the edge of the field 
where he once lived; the door latch is 
familiar to his hand, and the Sound mur- 
murs his childhood song in the willow out- 
side his old home. 

One of the most stately of the poems 
inspired by his homeland is ‘“‘Ales stenar”’ 
(The Stones of Ale). It has been inspired 
by an old grave mound rising between the 
sea and the tilled field, and showing the 
remains of great blocks of stone that have 
been set in the outline of a ship according 
to an old Swedish custom. The poet sees 
it as the giant ship which the old sea-king 
has entered for his last voyage. People 
say it is haunted, and strange cries are 
heard from it. 


“Ty mitt i bondens jord 
har Ale gatt ombord 
paa dédens skepp, det siste som 
han ager.” 


There is something of the hardness and 
strength of granite in this poem where 
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the past and present meet. A brig slips 
round the corner on its way to Skagerrak 
or Dover, while in his grave ship the King 
makes his long voyage to the end of time. 
And the poet continues the mingled image 
of the foaming waves and the meadow’s 
bloom. 


“Kring skepp och gravskepp 

glittrar béljeskummet 

mangtusenarigt och mangtusenmila, 

och tiden bytar hailsningar med 
rummet 

i seglens rérelse och blockens vila, 

och marken stroér sin blom 

kring stentung alderdom, 

och larkan slar, och Skanes 
somrar ila.” 


Anders Osterling is an esthete who has 
a right to call Italy his intellectual home, 
but beauty is to him never an empty form 
or a mere esthetic exercise. It has a deeper 
purpose as the garb in which the poet 
clothes his profoundest emotions. The 
volume contains some wonderful poems 
on subjects from Italy, but it is in the 
songs to his homeland that we find the 
greatest warmth and power. In them he 
attains the highest expression of his 
ripened personality and his noble con- 
ception of life. 


Sven Lipman is an author who has gone 
through a strange development. He was 
always a master of form, but his early 
showed him as a ‘Tannhauser 
the 


earthly love with its joy and pain. His 


poems 
caught in Venusberg, singing of 
temperament was hot and ardent. He 
knew the human heart only as it lashed 
the blood to quicker pulsation and egged 
on the hunger for life. But underneath 
his never satisfied desire we feel his un- 
rest, his doubt, his questioning. He is a 
sinner who after every fall from grace 
longs for the cleansing that can free his 
soul from dross. Loneliness faces him, 
fear strikes its talons in his heart, and 
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from the emptiness of temporal joy his 
longing reaches out after the eternal light. 
During recent years the voice of Sven 





Lidman has been heard chiefly in prayer- 
and revival-meetings. But the gift of 
poetry was given him by friendly fairies, 
and even when he sings only of salvation 
in the blood of Christ he has a lyric tone 
that compels attention. Sven Lidman calls 
his latest book of verse Oroligt var mit 
hjarta tills det fik frid i dig (Restless 
was my heart till it found peace in Thee). 
It is more interesting because it includes 
poems from the entire period 1901 to 
1933, and we follow the transition from 
the youth’s restlessness before the prob- 
lems and uncertainties of life to the older 
man’s joy in the grace of God. 

It is Sven Lidman’s nature to be in 
extremes, and the deeper the fall the 
more ecstatic the conversion, but that it is 
honestly meant is beyond all doubt. 
When he experienced a miracle of the 
spirit, he threw all his former ballast 
overboard. He did not shrink from the 
criticism of his former literary friends, 
and he did not concern himself with the 
derision of the public. He had the courage 
of his convictions. 























































































































In the poems from the turn of the cen- 
tury he writes as one who has burned his 
ships and wasted everything that is pre- 




















cious to human beings. The vanity of 
life makes him bitter and dissatisfied. Of 
all that he has loved and possessed noth- 
ing remains but melancholy and suffer- 
ing. “What is the use?” “Where are we 
going?” “Who directs our steps?” Doubt 
shatters him, and yet he sees a glimmer 
of light. As a poor man in the Salvation 
Army may testify that he wants to be 
























































a soldier of God even though he is the 
meanest of them all, so Sven Lidman has 
become conscious that every uncertain 
step is led by an all-wise God. The won- 
der of salvation is near. He surrenders 
his sin, his fear, and the agony of his 
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doubt into the hands of a higher power, 
and humbly as a child he prays: 


“Liar mig, Gud, i dine hander 
limna livets sma och stora ting— 
tage sorgen som du sander, 
som en plogbill, vilken vander 
hjartats harda aker kring.” 


Eestasy grips him. He feels cleansed 
in the blood of the Saviour, he dwells in a 
light from above, he is free as a bird, and 
yet a captive and slave. The heart which 
has been the dwelling-place of vice be- 
comes a temple of God’s grace. The soul 
which has been a scorched and wasted 


wilderness is again able to receive seed 
and bear harvests. “The sad tears of dark 
winters turn into flowers in the loveliest 
spring.” 

One may feel sceptical when Sven Lid- 
man rings the alarm bell to call people 
together and have them receive his mes- 
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sage of salvation, but one cannot doubt 
either the honesty of his message or the 
artistic form he has given it. 


A few decades ago novels about love 
and marriage and the relations of men 
and women were much more common than 
they are now. Strindberg’s works were 
impregnated with sex antagonism, and 
the epigones who followed in the foot- 
steps of the master did not shrink from 
spreading the tatters of their lives out for 
the public to see. Changing conditions and 
the spirit of the age have called forth 
literature of another pattern. Out of the 
social struggle grew the novel that was 
really a social debate or a polemical docu- 
ment. Interest in the individual had to 
give way to wider problems; the struggle 
of the masses and the conflict between 
ideas became the vital content of fiction. 

But now and then individualism, long 
regarded as heresy, lifts its head, and we 
realize that after all it is the struggle of 
the single human being, the question of 
whether he wins or loses, which moves us 
most deeply and poignantly. 

ANNA Lenan ELGstTROM in a_ novel 
cycle, two volumes of which have ap- 
peared, is trying to give a complete pic- 
ture of her heroine’s development relating 
it both to the general current of the time 
and to the preceding generation. In the 
first volume Den kloka Elsa (The Clever 
Elsa) she has given us a wonderful revela- 
tion of a child’s mental and emotional life 
as it is shaped by the thousand and one 
influences in her environment. The pic- 
ture has both depth and strength, and the 
impression is deepened by the second vol- 
ume, Elsa och kadrleken (Elsa and Love). 
It is a portrait of an emotional and gifted 
girl from another time than the present. 
We recognize these young people who 
were intoxicated with romanticism, iden- 
tified themselves with the heroes of litera- 
ture, and were ready for any loftiness of 
self-sacrifice, but swung with the pendu- 
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lum between joy and despair. They have 
perhaps not so many points of contact 
with the more rational and self-confident 
young people now growing up, but those 
of us who were young in the nineties will 
recognize many features of 


our own 


Sturm und Drang period. 


Sicgrrip SiweErtz is one of the names 
within the older generation that have 
steadily grown in the estimation of the 


Sigfrid Siwertz 


public. In his last novel Lagan (The 
l‘lame) we find some of his best qualities: 
Wisdom, humanity, understanding of peo- 
ple. Siwertz has written books more 
pregnant with thought, but none in which 
we become more spontaneously a part of 
the action or feel more intimately ac- 
quainted with the characters. It is a novel 
of artist life with all the usual comple- 
ment of penniless sculptors and painters, 
feasts, 


models, studio 


young heaven- 
storming ambition, and blackest depres- 
sion. Yet there is not a banal character or 


situation. It is life as it is lived by those 
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happy and despairing fools who have 
received something of the stamp of genius 
on their brows. 

The author has in imagination lived 
through the fate of his hero Sune, and 
the episode which begins with dark 
thoughts of suicide and ends with the 
birth pangs of creative art is drawn with 
Sigfrid 
knows the critiques of the clique and the 
power of public opinion; he knows how it 
happens that a work of art is either raised 
to the skies or sunk to the depths of ob- 
security, whence it is not lifted before its 
creator is so famous that critics find it 
expedient to correct their former mis- 
takes. 


passionate intensity. Siwertz 


The author has drawn a charming and 
vital woman figure in Gust. The Stock- 
holm which passes before our eyes, with 
wet streets and budding trees and rows 
of street lamps mirrored in the Stream, 
is well known to the reader, but is seen in 
more vivid colors as it passes through the 
temperament of the author. 


As the most important book of memoirs 
of the year must be mentioned Fripa 
STRINDBERG'S Strindberg och hans andra 
hustru (Strindberg and His Second Wife) 
in which the author not only reveals her- 
self as possessed of literary talent, but 
in which she throws light from many 
angles on what may be called Strindberg’s 
Inferno period. When Strindberg’s wo- 
man hatred is analyzed it is found to 
spring from his shattered illusions. No 
one has idealized woman more than he 
did, but when the idol did not come up to 
his expectations, he crushed it with his 
hammer. It is strange to relate that of 
all those who have written about him two 
women who have both been united to him 
in marriage have done most to make his 
nature comprehensible and to justify him 
before a world that has been quick to 
condemn him. Both Harriet Bosse and 
Vrida Uhl have, with feminine intuition, 
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understood the essential part of his many- 
sided personality, and however much the 
literary critics theorize and examine, it is 
after all the human viewpoint that is the 
decisive one. These two women have both 
understood his great and original genius. 
Both found life with him too difficult, too 
trying, but they have not therefore lost 
their faith in his personal preeminence or 
his creative genius. 

It was in Berlin that Frida Uhl first 
made the acquaintance of the poet. Torn 
by the unhappy events of his first di- 
vorce, and miserable over the loss of his 
children, Strindberg threw himself into 
the society of the literary men and artists 
who used to foregather at the café known 
as zum schwarzen Ferkel. Strindberg 
himself calls them a flock of doomed 
souls, for almost every one dragged 
about with him some misfortune like a 
ball and chain. He sought relief in wild 
orgies, but even in his intoxication he was 
conscious of a distant beacon that gave 
warmth and light—the memory of his 
children. Though he was sought after both 
in society and in the theatrical world, he 
remained the great lonely one. He went 
his own way, and in his inmost heart was 
afraid of people. Full of self-doubt, un- 
happy and crushed, he met the enthusias- 
tic young girl from Vienna who in him 
saw her ideal embodied. Little Miss Uhl 
with her aristocratic convent upbringing 
felt like a foolish school girl, and she 
looked at Strindberg not with the eyes of 
a conventional young society woman, but 
as a lonely human being who in the midst 
of empty glitter suddenly found the key 
to the portal of life. She thought his dome- 
like forehead seemed like a mountain 
peak and his eyes shone like gates to 
eternity. She had never thought that such 
a light could emanate from any human 
being. 

Among climbers, flatterers, and fortune- 
hunters, 


Strindberg’s lacerated heart 


found a young human being with a pure 
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NEW SWEDISH 
and honest purpose. She believed in him, 
and she loved him. She had the power of 
melting the ice that had settled to the 
very bottom of his soul, and through her 
the frozen currents again began to seek 
new channels. 

When he spoke to her about himself, 
it was chiefly about the idea which at that 
time possessed him almost to madness, 
the idea of the secret of nature. August 
Strindberg, the poet, had made up his 
mind to become a scientist. He had sworn 
off all traffic with literature. And as he 
tried to formulate his thoughts in the 
foreign language, ideas rushed upon him 
so that one could almost see them knot- 
ting his gigantic forehead. His imagina- 
tion never tired of making the most 
curious connections between the most ob- 
vious things. He touched on all problems, 
whipped them on with his keen logic, and 
tore down all the branches of the tree of 
knowledge. 

The clever young newspaper woman 
sat at his feet as a listening pupil. His 
superiority never seemed oppressive, and 
his thoughts were so crystal clear that 
even the most gigantic conceptions seemed 
simple and easily comprehended. Frida 
Uhl had spent her youth in a convent 
among people who had given their lives to 
their faith, but the genuine piety of the 
heart she learned from Strindberg. There 
was a certain kinship between them. 
Neither of them wanted to be bound by 
the past or to bind themselves for the 
future. Neither of them felt that there was 
anything sacred in authority or conven- 
tion. Both felt a burning hatred of injus- 
tice and could not bear to see others 
suffer. 

Frida Uhl pictures her relation to 
Strindberg with feminine subtlety and 
sometimes in a glowing colorful style, and 
at the same time she allows his person- 
ality to stand out against the background 
of Berlin’s literary world and the move- 
ments of the time. The book closes with 
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their romantic marriage at Helgoland, 
May 2, 1893. We await with interest 
the continuation of Frida Strindberg’s 
memoirs. 


calls her book 
Menniskor och dden (Men and Fates). 
She tells her story well, and as the winds 
of fate have blown rather more fiercely 
over her than over most people, she has 
something to tell. As she sits in her old 
leather rocking chair on the Angola es- 


ANNIE FurRUHJELM 


tate, which has been in her family for 
generations, she is like a Norn holding in 
her hand the threads that pass over land 
and sea uniting fates, generations, and 
peoples in a strangely varied web. But she 
is not one of those who quietly vegetate 
among their memories. Annie Furuhjelm 
is always in the center of things, and the 
Finnish feminists look upon her as their 
grand old lady, a woman who with her 
wide knowledge and keen mind combines 
a sympathetic understanding of people 
and a humorous outlook. When we see her 
stately and imposing form, we are ready to 
believe that she has Scotch royal blood in 
her veins. She was born in Sitka, Alaska, 
and her nurse was an Indian woman. Annie 
Furuhjelm’s of 
Alaska, while that country was a Russian 


father was governor 
possession, and the first impressions the 
little girl received were the surging of the 
Pacific Ocean and the snow-covered top 
of Mount Edgecumbe. From Alaska the 


family moved to Nikolajeffsk in Siberia 


where the house servants were exiled pris- 


oners. At the age of seven Annie Furu- 
hjelm was a little cosmopolitan, but in 
spite of that we feel how firmly rooted she 
is in Finnish soil and how warmly her heart 
beats for her mother country. Like an old 
saga-teller she sits there and recounts her 
memories of the past, while we listen 
breathlessly, for she makes the saga a 
reality, the harsh and fateful saga of Fin- 
land written in times of oppression, suffer- 
ing, and final victory. 





Two Scenes from the Kalevala 


Forging of the Sampo 


By Axel Gallén 





TWO THE KALEVALA 
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Kullervo Cursing 


By Axel Gallén 
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Axet GALLEN, or, as he was later 
known, Akseli Gallén-Kallela, in the soli- 
tude of his studio in the primeval woods, 
painted a great cycle of scenes from the 
Finnish epic the Kalevala. In an article 
on the artist at the time of his death in 
1931, Gunnar Mascoll  Silfverstolpe 
writes in the Review comparing him with 
the older Finnish artist, Edelfelt: “Gallén 
was of a more northerly, a bolder, nature. 
He had Cossack blood in his veins, and his 
mind ran to the gloomy inland, the breed- 
ing ground of black magic, brooding, and 
wildness.” Of his own interest in the Fin- 
nish epic Gallén wrote: “The Kalevala 
stories awake in me the warmest feeling 
of having myself lived all this. When I 
make use of this theme, it is not merely for 
the purpose of illustrating it, but to satis- 
fy a burning desire; the pictures appear 
in my imagination’s innermost being and 
arouse in me a yearning to capture them.” 

Two of the most famous of these paint- 
ings are reproduced here today. The first 
illustrates the exploit of the great smith 
Ilmarinen. The Sampo is not a sword as 
in the Germanic legend, but a mill. The 
great primeval craftsman was charged 
with the task of forging it 


“From the tips of Swans’ white 
wing-plumes, 
From the milk of barren heifer, 
From a little grain of barley, 
From the wool of sheep in summer.” 


When he came to begin the work he found 
no place for a smithy, no tools, no bellows, 
no furnace, or anvil. But Ilmarinen, who 
had forged the heavens and hammered the 
vault of air, was not dismayed. He forged 
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first a golden crossbow, then a boat, gleam- 
ing with gold and copper, then a cow, 
then a ploughshare, gold and shining. Put 
all these were of evil disposition. The 
bow demanded a head each day; the boat 
went out to needless combat; the cow 
wasted her milk in the forest, and the 
plough ruined the fields and meadows. 
Ilmarinen therefore destroyed them all. 
Finally the Sampo began to emerge from 
the fire, and he 


“Forged with cunning art the Sampo, 
And on one side was a corn-mill, 
On another side a salt-mill, 

And upon the third a coin-mill. 

Now was grinding the new Sampo, 
And revolved the pictured cover. 
Chestfuls did it grind till evening, 
First for food it ground a chestful, 
And another ground for barter, 

And a third it ground for storage.” 


The story of Kullervo is one of the most 
tragic in the Kalevala. He is a youth of 
gigantic strength, but has been captured 
and made a slave and thus his disposition 
has been ruined. He does everything 
wrong, and finally he ravishes his own 
sister, whom he does not know, as he has 
been reared in the house of strangers. 
When they learn of their relationship the 
girl throws herself in the waterfall and 
Kullervo falls on his own sword. 

The aged Vainéméinen thus comments 
on his death: 


“Children reared in crooked fashion, 
Poys thus rocked in stupid fashion, 
Grow not up with understanding, 
Nor attain to man’s discretion, 
Though they live till they are aged, 
And in body well-developed.” 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


Wiru 
for the reassembling of 
the Seventy-Third Con- 
gress, speculations as 
to the 

program 


THE STAGE set 


government's 

are deter- 
mined largely by con- 
sideration of what the 
months since the close 


® 2 
had = ae, of the last session show 


in the way of progress towards economic 
recovery. That such progress exists is evi- 
dent to all, but opponents of the New 
Deal argue that the revival of business is 
largely due to artificial government stimu- 
lus, while private capital is still loath to 
engage itself in new ventures. The past 
session of Congress went down into his- 
tory with a record of much significant 
legislation effected. The last important 
work by both branches of Congress before 
adjournment was when the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted the Housing and 


Railroad Bills in its conference report 
and the Senate followed with immediate 
adoption of both bills. 


President Roosevelt in his message gave 
clear expression to the underlying princi- 
ples of the New Deal, namely that it is 
the duty of governments to care for the 
welfare of individuals, that government 
is concerned with the protection of people 
and not merely of property. Among the 
measures to which he specially referred, 
and which undoubtedly will come before 
the next Congress, are the problems of 
unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. A national social insurance system 
will have the President’s hearty support. 
That the Democratic party will go into the 
fallcampaign with a commitment to secure 
such legislation seems a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


THE DEVASTATING DROUGHT, accompan- 
ied by severe heat, which has visited the 
Midwestern States during the summer 


months has assumed the proportions of a 
national calamity. All parties and all sec- 
tions agreed that the situation called for 
Federal relief and Congress immediately 
granted President Roosevelt's request 
for $525,000,000 to aid the territories 
affected. On July 24 the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief had in its custody 400,000 
families in the region affected. The esti- 
mated number of persons supported in the 
drought area by the Relief Administration 
amounted to 1,600,000 persons who were 
almost entirely dependent upon Federal 
aid. 

unable to feed 
their cattle, the government moved large 


As the farmers were 


herds to sections where better grazing 
conditions obtained. At the same time 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion made arrangements for storing beef 
from the slaughtered government-owned 
‘rattle in order not to throw the meat on 
a market which was already on the point 
of being glutted. The A.A.A. took under 
consideration a plan for increasing the 
‘apacity of plants that produce evapo- 
rated milk, and for canning and preserv- 
ing vegetables that would otherwise be 
ruined. 

The gravity of the situation is increased 
by the opinion of experts that the best 
days of the great agricultural regions of 
the Middle West are over. It is claimed 
that by plowing up the land the soil has 
been robbed of the protection furnished 
by grass, and has been at the mercy of the 
incessant winds which play over those 
rast level stretches. It is said that the 
good soil has actually been blown away 
and that the country cannot be restored to 
fertility except by allowing farm lands in 
wide sections to revert to grazing lands. If 
this is true the country may be facing a 
social catastrophe compared to which a 
few seasons of drought are merely of 
passing importance. 












IN LABOR CIRCLEs the situation in San 
Francisco threatened to develop into a 
war between employers and employees. 
A strike of the longshoremen, lasting for 
several months, precipitated a general 
strike which, however, was called off after 
a few days. President Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor disavowed both 
the general strike and that of the long- 
shoremen. The latter were striking for the 
recognition of their union and for the 
abolition of the hiring halls owned by the 
employers. Instead of these halls, where it 
is claimed great abuses exist, they wish to 
have the hiring carried on in halls con- 
trolled either by the government or by the 
Union. The facts as to how far the Com- 
munists were influential in fomenting the 
strikes in San Francisco and similar 
strikes in other Western cities are difficult 
to ascertain. President Green’s disavowal 
of the strike would seem to give color to 
the contention that it was at least aided 
and abetted by Communistic influences. 

According to the Department of Labor 
it is estimated that many millions of work- 
ing days have been lost by the workers. 
General Hugh S. Johnson, in an address 
before the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association, at Portland, Oregon, de- 
clared that some of the blame for the con- 
troversy must be placed on the employers, 
inasmuch as the shipping industry had 
no code and that for this reason labor had 
been deprived of its due. 






















































































































































































PRESIDENT RoosEvELT’s cruise, by way 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Panama 
Canal, was not merely a vacation trip, 
although it afforded the chief executive 
an opportunity to get away from the im- 
mediate pressure of daily problems. On 
his way he called on the presidents of 
Haiti and Colombia, assuring them that 
the United States was ever mindful of its 
obligation as part of the Pan-American 
entity. When President Stenio Vincent, 
the Haitian chief magistrate, visited 
Washington some months ago, he secured 
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from President Roosevelt the promise 
that American marines would shortly 
leave Haiti and that henceforward its 
government would be wholly in the hands 
of its own people. Meanwhile it is clear 
that the nineteen years since the marines 
went into Haiti, to establish order in that 
turbulent republic, have not been without 
influence on conditions. Especially in the 
way of improved sanitation, much has 
been done for the country, and there are 
signs that the good work is appreciated 
and will be carried on. 


‘THE POSITION or Hawaii as a strategic 
point in the Pacific has been the object of 
the President's study, and his recommen- 
dation to Congress on this subject is 
awaited with interest. There are now 
troops to the number of 12,000 stationed 
in Hawaii, the men being drawn from 
every State in the Union. 


James J. Doo.iine has been made 
leader of Tammany Hall to succeed 
John C. Curry. The appointment is un- 
doubtedly a victory for Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, and will have the 
result of bringing Tammany Hall into 
support of the national administration. It 
has promised that under the new leader- 
ship it will back Governor Lehman and 
President Roosevelt in their programs. 
Another consequence of the appointment 
will be that former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, who refused to lend aid and 
comfort to the organization during. the 
Seabury investigation, will now _ be 
brought back into the fold. 


A MOVEMENT to improve the character 
of motion pictures has been started by 
the Catholic Church, and has the support 
also of Protestants and Jews, in what is 
called the Legion of Decency. Cardinal 
Hayes in a pastoral letter read from all 
churches in the New York diocese, called 
on members of the church to refrain from 
patronizing the theaters until a reform 
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had been effected. The result was imme- 
diately seen in a reduced attendance. In 
order to avoid the establishment of a cen- 
sorship, Will Hayes, head of the Motion 
Picture Producers’ Association, has ap- 
pointed his chief assistant, John J. Breen, 
to pass on films before their release. With 
millions of people who formerly were in 
daily attendance at the picture houses 
threatening a boycott, the producers nat- 
urally feel that something must be done 
about it. The great difficulty is to deter- 
mine what is objectionable. Neverthe- 
less one may hope that the airing of the 
subject will produce some much needed 
improvement. 


Wipespreap public in- 
terest has continued to 
be focused on the poli- 
tical scene in Norway 
during the last three 
months. Having sur- 
series of at- 
tacks from 


vived a 
the Labor 
representatives in the 
Storthing ever since 
that body convened last autumn, the 
Mowinckel Cabinet ran into hard weather 
in the first days of June, when Mr. Jens 
Hundseid, leader of the Farmer Party, 
refused to accept the Government’s farm 
relief program and threatened to provoke 
a cabinet crisis, the outcome of which was 
generally expected to mean the resigna- 
tion of the Mowinckel administration and 
the ascension of the Labor Party to 
power. A compromise averted a most ser- 
ious crisis. The Government showed will- 
ingness to meet the demands of the 
Farmer Party half way by levying a tax 


NORWAY 


of 20 6re on every kilogram of margarine 
produced in Norway. The Farmer leaders 
accepted the proposal; the Labor repre- 
sentatives remained ineffectually hostile 
on the sidelines, and the storm blew over. 


THE Great Norwegian whaling indus- 
try, which only last year was put on a 
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rational schedule by a mutual production 
agreement, set-back 
when one of its leading men, Consul Lars 
Christensen of Sandefjord, announced in 
the latter part of May that he had sold 
next season’s whale oil to the English firm 
Unilever. The British concern had 
agreed to buy 110,000 tons of whale oil 
from the Christensen company. The news 
of this arrangement stirred up hectic com- 
ment throughout Norway, and 


received a_ severe 


Prime 
Minister Mowinckel summoned represen- 
tatives from all Norwegian whaling com- 
panies to a conference in Oslo. It was de- 
cided to request the Whaling Association 
to appoint a committee of ‘five to advise 
what further steps might be taken to 
avoid a disastrous rupture in the thriving 
industry. The committee called in Consul 
Christensen who stated his case. He re- 
fused to accept a proposal set forth by the 
members of the committee which would 
allow him to dispose of the 250,000 bar- 
rels of whale oil he had on hand to Uni- 
lever, providing delivery take place not 
before February 1935. Consul Christensen 
demanded the right to produce 510,000 
barrels, but the committee unanimously 
agreed that such a quota was unaccept- 
able. The conference then broke up. Three 
days later representatives of whalers, sea- 
men, mates, and laborers met at Sande- 
fjord to consider the problems raised by 
Consul Christensen. The convention de- 
cided to carry its case to the Government, 
requesting that rules and regulations to 
govern the whaling industry be formu- 
lated. At this writing no definite plan has 
been worked out, but it is considered 
likely that the Norwegian Government 
will enter into friendly negotiations with 
England to formulate a mutual whaling 
policy. 


NeGotiaTions of a less pleasant nature 
were carried on between Norway and 
Great Britain during the early part of 
July, caused by Norway’s seizure of 
British trawlers which, it was claimed, 
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were found fishing within the sea terri- 
torial boundaries off Norway’s north 
coast. The English fishermen declared 
that they had fished in neutral waters, and 
they asked Mr. Anthony Eden, Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain, to intercede 
in their behalf. A request for an explana- 
tion was forwarded to the Norwegian 
Government through the British Minister 
at Oslo, and Prime Minister Mowinckel 
issued a statement to the press saying that 
the authorities would conduct an investi- 
gation; if it should be found that the 
seizure of British trawlers was not in 
accordance with the law, proper amends 
would be made. In the meantime the Brit- 
ish fishermen pressed their case to such 
an extent that Mr. Eden publicly stated 
that the British Government was consid- 
ering the advisability of dispatching a 
warship to patrol the fishing-banks off 
Norway. The news of this contemplated 
step caused bitter resentment in Norway, 
particularly on the west coast where the 
fishermen that British 
have entered Norwegian waters. 


claim trawlers 


Karo.iNne Bsérnson, revered widow of 
the Norwegian poet Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, died at her home -Aulestad June 27 
in her ninety-ninth year. She was laid to 
rest at the side of her famous husband in 
Our Saviour’s Cemetery, Oslo, on July 3. 
Wreaths were placed on her grave from 
the King, the Cabinet, the Storthing and 
numerous organizations and individuals. 
She was the last survivor of the group of 
the “Great Four’ Norwegian authors and 
their wives, and she had become, while 
still alive, a figure of almost legendary 
stature. She met Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
when he came to Trondheim to direct a 
series of theatrical performances in 1858. 
Bjérnson soon fell in love with the young 
actress and they were married in the fall 
of that year. From then on and until 
Bjérnson’s death in 1910, Fru Karoline 
faithfully stood by his side. In the tem- 
pestuous life from which Bjérnson was to 
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emerge as Norway’s greatest leader and 
spokesman she played no little réle. She 
brought up a family of three sons and two 
daughters; she managed the estate at 
Aulestad; she followed him on his many 


journeys to southern Europe, taking her 
children with her and making even the 
bleakest hotel room a home and a haven 
for him; she nursed him when he was ill 
and soothed him when he was torn in men- 
tal strife, always remaining tactfully in 
the background. And as the years passed 
she won the love and respect of the Nor- 
wegian people, not only as the wife and 
guardian of its great poet, but in her own 
right as “Fru Karoline of Aulestad.” 


Forty MEMBERs of the Norwegian Au- 


thors’ Association have unanimously 
passed a resolution requesting the Gov- 
ernment to levy special taxes on books of 
translated into Nor- 
wegian. The resolution, which was based 
on the idea of protecting the domestic 
product, engendered wide criticism in the 
press, and was not pushed further by the 
Association. 


foreign authors 


WHEN STORTHING discussed the 
annual report submitted by the League of 
Nations on May 18, only 114 of the 150 
representatives were present. A Labor 
member proposed that Norway resign 
from the League. A vote was taken in 
which 55 representatives voted in favor 
of withdrawing from the League, whereas 
59 voted against, thus barely saving Nor- 
way from severing its connections with 
the League. 


THE 


THe GerMAN liner Dresden, carrying 
980 tourists, was wrecked on a reef near 
Kopervik on June 20; two lifeboats sank, 
and two women were drowned. The sur- 
vivors were lodged in private homes and 
in hospitals. A heavy fog and a lack of 
alertness on the part of the pilot were 
blamed for the grounding. Attempts to 
salvage the ship have so far proved 
unsuccessful. 
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AN EXPANSION of Norway's domestic 
and foreign trade has been brought about 
by the more favorable trade conditions in 
the world at large. The foreign trade re- 
turns for the first five months of this year 
show substantially better figures than in 
the same period of 1933, according to 
Norway. The aggregate value of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade during these five 
months rose from 482,000,000 kroner in 
1933 to 544,000,000 kroner this year. A 
significant parallel to this improvement 
may be seen in the fact that the idle ton- 
nage of the Norwegian tanker fleet had by 
the end of April been reduced to 587,000 
tons, as compared with 1,264,000 tons in 
April of last year. A firmer tone is seen 
to prevail in the bond market, while there 
are also signs of greater stability in the 
foreign exchange situation and in the de- 
posits of the banks. 


AN EVENT of great cul- 
tural significance was 
the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Verner von 
Heidenstam, winner of 
the 1916 Nobel Prize 
in Literature and since 
1912 a member of the 
Swedish Academy. Al- 
though Dr. von Hei- 
denstam celebrated his birthday in Den- 
mark in the company of his old friend 
Prince Eugen, Sweden’s artist prince, 
congratulatory messages from all over the 
civilized world poured into Ovralid, the 
lovely Heidenstam country home which 
overlooks Lake Vattern, and most Swed- 
ish newspapers contained articles on his 
life and work. 

Born on July 6, 1859, he went to school 
in Stockholm, and in his early youth 
traveled extensively through Europe, 
Egypt, and the Orient. At first his talents 
sought expression in painting, which he 
studied in Paris and Rome, but after his 
return to Sweden in 1887 he turned to 
writing. His first volume of verse, en- 
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titled Vallfart och Vandringsar, depicted 
in a beautiful, melodious, and_ indi- 
vidual language the warmth and joy and 
fulness of the East. A few years later 
came his epic work, Hans Alienus, writ- 
ten partly in verse, and proclaiming 
beauty as the deepest expression of life. 

Always fascinated by Swedish history 
Le wrote in 1905-07 his famous chronicle 
of the ancient Folkunga family, The Tree 
of the Folkungs. For the Swedish school 
children he completed in 1910 a two- 
volume monumental history, The Swedes 
and Their Chieftains. His most important 
historic work is Karolinerna, published in 
English under the title The Charles 
Men, a collection of brilliant short stories 
dealing with Charles XII and his war- 
riors. In addition to these books he has 
written a number of volumes of verse and 
many witty and probing pamphlets deal- 
ing with literary, social, and cultural 
subjects. 


Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Crown Princess Louise participated in 
the patriotic celebrations at Stora Tuna, 


Crown 


in Dalarne, in memory of the Swedish 
Engelbrekt 
who in 1434 led a peasant army against 
the Danes and liberated Sweden from 
foreign rule. In his address the Crown 
Prince stressed the courage and idealism 
of Engelbrekt, and said that the Swedes 
have always cherished their freedom and 
respected the law of the country. Arthur 
Engberg, Swedish Minister of Cults and 
Fducation, also spoke. Previous to the 
celebration the Crown Prince and his con- 
sort spent several weeks traveling through 


chieftain, Engelbrektsson, 


many of Sweden’s northern provinces, 
where they visited churches, museums, 
schools, and other institutions, as well as 


a number of wood-pulp and paper plants. 


It was the royal couple’s first visit to 
many of these places, and everywhere 
they were received with warmth and 
enthusiasm. 
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THE ExPEDITION which Dr. Sven Hedin 
is leading into Chinese Turkestan suf- 
fered a severe setback when the explorer 
and his men happened into the midst of 
the bloody fights waged between the 
Sinkiang Government forces, and _ the 
rebel General Ma. Accompanied by four 
Swedish scientists and a group of Chi- 
nese road experts, Dr. Hedin has for many 
months been exploring the ancient Silk 
Route at the request of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment. It is claimed to be the oldest and 
longest caravan road in the world, along 
which silk was carried in ancient times 
from China all the way to Rome. The 
Nanking authorities now plan to use this 
highway as a main artery in a system of 
automobile roads across the plains of 
Turkestan and Mongolia. On several occa- 
sions the Hedin expedition was fired upon 
by rebel troops, and in the city of Korla 
Dr. Hedin and his associates were thrown 
into prison for sixteen days. At the same 
time Korla was attacked by both Sin- 
kiang soldiers and the troops of General 
Ma, amd was continually bombed by mili- 
tary flyers. The automobiles of the expe- 
dition, containing food, scientific instru- 
ments, etc., were commandeered to follow 
the retreating army, although they were 
later released. Dr. Hedin himself was not 
liberated until the Sinkiang troops had 
conquered the army of General Ma, and a 
semblance of peace restored. Shortly after 
this first encounter with Chinese rebels 
Dr. Hedin’s expedition was again at- 
tacked, but the scientist continued in- 
domitably on his way to Urumtchi, thus 
completing the first stage of his road- 
mapping work. 


A NEW AVIATION route from Sweden to 
Russia was opened in Stockholm. Madame 
Alexandra Kollontay, the Soviet Minister 
in Stockholm, attended the start of the 
first trip in the Stockholm airport for 
hydroplanes, and she invited Swedish 
aviation officials and journalists to fly with 
her to Leningrad, to look at the new air- 
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port there. The traffic is carried jointly 
by the Swedish Aerotransport Company, 
Sweden’s national flying concern which 
maintains inland and foreign routes, and 
the German-Russian Company, Deruluft. 
It is now possible to fly from Stockholm 
to Leningrad every day, including Sun- 
days, between half past nine in the morn- 
ing and seven in the evening. At Lenin- 
grad the plane connects with the Russian 
night express for Moscow. As the line 
passes through Abo and Helsingfors, in 
Finland, and Tallin, or Reval, in Estho- 
nia, it is expected to facilitate contacts 
between the entire Russian domain and 
the Baltic States. Between Sweden and 
Finland the air service has been in opera- 
tion for several years, but this year the 
planes will also hop across the Gulf of 
Finland to Esthonia, and there connect 
with the air line for Leningrad, at Reval. 


A FIVE THOUSAND year old Stone Age 
dwelling has been unearthed at Katrine- 
holm, in central Sweden, by Dr. Sten 
Florin, a young scientist from Stockholm. 
The ancient abode held a great number of 
flint axes and other weapons, as well as 
many primitive household implements. In 
Trelleborg a cache containing nine hun- 
dred silver coins dating from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a gold coin 
from the same period, a crucifix of silver 
and a gold ring was found when an old 
street in the center of the city was exca- 
vated to make new bank 
building. The treasure lay in an earthen- 
ware jug and was hidden only a few 
feet below the ground. 


room for a 


PREPARATIONS are being made for the 
celebrations, scheduled for early next 
year, in connection with the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Swedish Riks- 
dag, which first met in 1435 in the small 
city of Arboga. The ceremonies will last 
three days, and will center in the ancient 
Storkyrkan in Stockholm, where King 
Gustaf and other members of the royal 
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house will be present. Representatives 
will also be invited from all the cities in 
Sweden where Riksdag meetings have 
been held in the course of five centuries. 
Besides Arboga they number fourteen. 
Other Scandinavian countries will also 
send representatives of their parliamen- 
tary institutions: the Rigsdag of Den- 
mark, the Riksdag of Finland, the Stor- 
thing of Norway, and the Althing of Ice- 
land. In connection with the jubilee a 
large work on the history of the Swedish 


Riksdag will be published. 


THE FATHER of Swedish gymnastics, 
Per Henrik Ling, whose system is now 
used in practically every civilized coun- 
try, was honored with a monument erected 
at Annelund, Stockholm, Ling’s 
country home, where he died in 1839. The 
monument subscribed to by the 
Swedish Society of Gymnastics Teach- 
ers, and unveiled on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Society, whose 
head is Agne Holmstrém. 


near 


was 


More THAN seven hundred manuscripts 
from all over Sweden were submitted in 
a 10,000 kronor prize competition for the 
best original Swedish motion picture 
story. The contest was called by the 


Swedish Film Industry Company. 


Govern- 
ment’s plan for a re- 
adjustment of financial 
obligations, to corre- 
spond with what the 
individual is able to 
pay, includes a possible 
moratorium’ which 

DENMAPK would apply especially 
to the agricultural 

class. An increase in the income and prop- 

erty taxes has also been contemplated, 
although nothing definite has been said 
on that subject by responsible authori- 
ties. In the Folkething, Premier Stauning 
made it clear that measures now proposed 


Tue Danisu 


QUARTER’S 
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for bettering the financial status of the 
people were only a continuation of the 
measures of 1933 to meet the crisis at that 
time. Following the Premier, Minister of 
the Interior Dahlgaard spoke on the ques- 
tion of debt conversion, and Minister of 
Agriculture Bording suggested, with re- 
gard to the proposed moratorium, that it 
should be for five years. Subsequently the 
leaders of the various parties took under 
consideration the plan of the Government 
which includes the raising of 28,800,000 
kroner, of which sum 15,000,000 kroner is 
to come from a lowering of interest on 
bank deposits, this again to be applied 
to a reduction in interest on farm loans. 


THE DISARMAMENT plans of the Social 
Democratic party have not been heard 
from of late, which led the Radical news- 
papers in the provinces to inquire whether 
these plans had been shelved for good. Re- 
plying to a leading article on the subject 
in F'yns Venstreblad, Minister Dahlgaard 
stated in an interview that the disarma- 
ment policy naturally had been affected 
by the failure of international efforts to 
bring about permament peace and recon- 
ciliation between nations. The program of 
1923, added Minister Dahlgaard, still 
stands, and only awaits a more favorable 
opportunity to be carried out. Denmark, 
as always, will take a front rank position 
in making the nations realize the need for 
a reduction of military expenditures, he 
concluded. 


Hieu Nazi officials met at Flensburg 
immediately after the tragic events in 
Munich, Berlin, and elsewhere in Ger- 
many that resulted in the elimination of 
many Storm Troop leaders accused of re- 
bellion against the Hitler régime. The 
Danish Government naturally speculated 
on the meaning of this gathering so near 
the Danish The relations be- 
tween the Danish and German residents 
in Flensburg are on the surface peaceful, 
but there is an undercurrent of unrest 


frontier. 
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among the Danish minority, according to 
what leading North Slesvigers are saying 
about conditions south of the border. In 
Flensburg itself, at the annual mass meet- 
ing of the Danish residents, Editor E. 
Christiansen, of the Flensborg Avis, took 
direct issue with the German government 
on the Danish minority rights, and he 
called upon the young people of Danish 
blood to remember the traditional love of 
liberty that was their heritage. 

At about the same time that the Nazi 
leaders were meeting in Flensburg, the 
Copenhagen police made a raid on the 
headquarters of the Danish Nazi party 
and arrested Lieutenant Vilfred Petersen 
and fifteen of his followers. The raid was 
the direct result of an attack on the build- 
ing occupied by the newspaper Politiken. 
Windows had been smashed with cobble- 
stones wrapped in paper on which was 
printed that this was done in revenge for 
the paper’s attitude towards the Nazis in 
Germany. Similar attacks had been made 
on stores owned by Jewish business men. 
The Copenhagen authorities are deter- 
mined to proceed drastically against out- 
rages of this nature, and the Nazi head- 
quarters at No. 6 Vestergade are now kept 
under close observation by the police. 


Kine CuristiaNn, the Queen, and other 
members of the royal family were present 
at the Fourth of July Rebild festivities. 
The event, which celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary since this Danish-Ameri- 
can park was first opened as the gift of 
Danes resident in the United States, by 
far overshadowed in importance any of 
the previous meetings on this Jutland 
heath. Among the distinguished guests on 
the occasion was Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
the American Minister to Denmark, who 
brought the goodwill greeting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The response of Premier 
Stauning was no less cordial, emphasizing 
the desire of Denmark to continue the 
amiable relations that had always ex «ied 
between the people of both nations. “.ter 


these messages, Mrs. Owen translated the 
Premier's words for the benefit of trans- 
atlantic radio listeners. 

King Christian’s address, which was 
likewise broadcast to the United States, 
dwelt on the fact that while Danes abroad 
always were good citizens of their adopted 
land, they never forgot the country where 
their cradle had stood, and he asked the 
numerous Danish-Americans present to 
take back home with them his greeting 
and appreciation for the love they bore 
the old Dannebrog flag. The singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by Lauritz 
Melchior, the noted Wagnerian tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave further 
color to the event. 

Dr. Max Henius, to whom is due in the 
first instance the creation of the Danish- 
American park a quarter of a century ago, 
was not present at the festivities, as he 
preferred to observe the successful carry- 
ing out of the program from a quiet re- 
treat. When this announcement was made 
by Bank Director Robert C. F. Lund, 
president of the Rebild Committee, the as- 
semblage rose, and by prolonged applause 
showed its appreciation of Dr. Henius’ 
unselfish devotion to the project that he 
inspired. 

The dedication of the Lincoln Log 
Cabin at Rebild was part of the day’s 
ceremonies. The cabin is constructed from 
logs brought from each of the forty-eight 
States, and is to stand as a living symbol 
of what Danish pioneers have done for the 
transformation of America’s prairies into 
flourishing farms and cities. At the dedi- 
cation ceremonies Minister Owen read a 
prose poem written by Casper Hasselriis 
of New York, “The Fairy-tale of the Log 
Cabin.” 


A Few pays before the Rebild festivi- 
ties there were commemorative exercises 
held at Marselisborg, near Aarhus, in 
honor of the Danes who fell in battle dur- 
ing the World War. More than 4,000 
Danes met their death during those years. 
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They were South Jutlanders, then sub- 
jects of Germany. In the presence of 
King Christian, the members of the royal 
family, and 60,000 persons, Denmark’s 
World War monument was now unveiled. 
Many war invalids attended the cere- 
monies. The monument is the work of 
Axel Poulsen. From where it stands there 
is a magnificent view of the blue waters of 
the Aarhus bay, with the green forests in 
the background. The main address was 
delivered by Count Didrik Schak of 
Schackenborg. He made a touching appeal 
to the living to revere the memory of those 
who had fallen in a cause not their own. 


A PROPOSED mass emigration of Danes 
to South America has for some time oc- 
cupied the Government which has dele- 
gated Social Minister Steincke to make 
inquiries in a number of countries as to 
their particular facilities for accommodat- 
ing prospective Minister 
Steincke has also been directed to appoint 
a chief of an emigration bureau which is 
to be established in order that those who 
apply may be informed as to what condi- 
tions they will meet in South America, 
and also as to whether they are fitted to 
undertake the work of colonists. 


colonists. 


The countries considered possible for 
such a mass emigration are Argentina, 
Brazil, and Venezuela. It is believed that 
in Argentina the conditions are particu- 
larly favorable. Minister Steincke states 
that under normal conditions there would 
have emigrated from Denmark in the last 
five years about 20,000 persons, and that 
so many should therefore be ready te avail 
themselves of a good opportunity to settle 
away from Denmark. The minister, how- 
ever, made it clear that the exodus would 
not be a Government enterprise or guar- 
anteed by it, that the Government would 
merely do its best to advise the emigrants. 


In order to avoid disaster, it is pointed 
out that heads of families should have at 
least 5,000 kroner with which to start out. 


NORTHERN 
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Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson Honored Here 

The five hundredth anniversary of 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson’s — victory, 
which was commemorated with special 
solemnity in his native Dalecarlia, was 
remembered here too. In Alexandria, 
Minnesota, at the annual meeting of the 
Dalecarlian Society on Midsummer Eve, 
Professor A. A. Stomberg of Minnesota 
University, author of 4d 
Sweden, paid a tribute to the plain man of 


History of 


the people whose work was the founda- 
tion of the structure later raised by Gustaf 
Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus. In his sur- 
vey of inter-Scandinavian relations Pro- 
fessor Stomberg said that after the Kal- 
mar Union the Scandinavian realm was 
the largest in Europe. Germany was then 
quite small. Nevertheless it was a Ger- 
man king on the throne in Copenhagen 
and German bailiffs in Sweden that made 
the situation acute and led to Engel- 
brekt’s campaign of liberation. 


A Centennial of Norwegian Immigration 

Although the first Norwegian immi- 
grants arrived in New York in 1825, it 
was not until 1834 that the first perma- 
nent Norwegian settlement was made in 
the great Middle West which was de- 
stined to be developed by the Scandina- 
vians. Its pioneer, Cleng Peerson, a prac- 
tical visionary, walked, knapsack on his 
back, from the Norwegian settlement in 
Kendall, New York, westward seeking a 
good land for his countrymen to settle. 
When he came to La Salle County, 
Illinois, an inner voice told him, he said, 
that this was the place. He induced some 
of his friends to come west with him, and 
they founded the so-called Fox River 
settlement near the present city of 
Ottawa. 

The centennia! of this event was cele- 
Leited at Ottawa and the nearby Norway 
oa’ June 22, 23, and 24 this summer. 
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Among the speakers were Minister Mor- 
genstierne from Washington, Governor 
Horner of Illinois, Arne Kildal, secretary 
of Nordmanns-Forbundet who had come 
from Norway for the occasion, and many 
well known Norwegian Americans of the 
Middle West. The great event of the fes- 
tivities was the unveiling of a monument 
to Cleng Peerson, raised by the Nor- 
wegian Historical Society and the State 
of Illinois and bearing the following 
inscription: 


“Here is commemorated the 
100th Anniversary of the First 
Permanent Norwegian Settlement 
in the United States by 
CLENG PEERSON 
and other Pioneers from Norway. 
They and their Descendants, who 
still live here, have contributed 
largely to the development of 
this Section of Illinois. 

Erected by the State of Illinois 
1934” 

The celebration was attended by many 
thousands of people, and the entire neigh- 
borhood was given over to the event. 


“Peer Gynt” Filmed in Germany 

The possibilities of Ibsen’s dramatic 
poem Peer Gynt as a screen drama are 
obvious. More especially since the talking 
picture has been perfected it has appealed 
to producers. A plan of having a picture 
made in Norway with Norwegian text 
fell through because of the expense. In 
Sweden, after the successful stage per- 
formance with Gésta Ekman in the title 
role, the idea of a screen drama was dis- 
cussed, but was not realized. It seems now 
that the first talking picture of Peer 
Gynt is to be made in German, and the 
announcement prepares us for decided 
changes in Ibsen’s text. The producers 
are Bayerische TF ilmgesellschaft in 
Munich, Hans Albers will play the part 
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of Peer Gynt, and the outdoor scenes will 
be taken up in Norway. 


Ibsen played at Minnesota University 


The students of drama at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota have for three succes- 
sive summers produced one of Ibsen’s 
plays in English translation. This year 
the drama chosen was An Enemy of the 
People. Last year the young performers 
were ambitious enough to present Ghosts, 
and the year before that they gave Pil- 
lars of Society. The productions have 
been highly praised by the local critics. 


A Bjérnson Room 


One of the permanent results of the 
Bjérnson Centennial in 1932 is the collec- 
tion of Bjérnson books and manuscripts 
arranged for exhibition at the University 
Library and now to be preserved there. It 
contains all the editions of Bjérnson’s 
works in the original and in translation 
as well as all his papers and letters. Many 
of these have been donated by his young- 
est daughter, Madame Dagny Bjérnson 
Sautreau, who has been active in the sort- 
ing and arrangement of the material. The 
room will be invaluable for future stu- 
dents of Bjérnson’s life and work. 


Holberg Anniversary to Be Celebrated 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Ludvig Holberg will 
be celebrated on December 3 both in 
Copenhagen where he did his work and in 
Bergen, the city of his birth. 


Roald Amundsen’s Home Preserved 


Through the generosity of Minister 
Herman Gade it has been possible to pre- 
serve Roald Amundsen’s home Uranien- 
borg near Oslo in memory of its owner. 
As is well known, Amundsen remained a 
poor man all his life, and his later years 
were embittered by financial difficulties. 
His home is very simple, but characteris- 
tic of the man, and filled with objects that 
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had some significance to him and there- 
fore also to his admirers. His library of 
books on polar exploration is preserved 
intact. Outside his work room on the sec- 
ond floor is a baleony with a table where 
he liked to sit when he wanted to think and 
plan. The house looks out over the fjord. 
It is open to visitors for certain hours of 
the day during the summer. 


Grunewald’s Work to Be Seen 

The modernistic Swedish artist, Isaac 
Griinewald, is to be represented with fifty 
paintings in the exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, which is to open 
in January. It is possible that the artist 
may himself come over to be present on 
the occasion. He has formerly sometimes 
had two or three paintings in the exhibi- 
tions held at the Institute, where also 
artists frequently 
have been represented, but it is an un- 
usual distinction to be invited to send so 


other Scandinavian 


large a collection. The arrangements have 
been made by Mr. Homer St. Gaudens, 
director of Fine Arts at the Institute, who 
visited Sweden last summer. 


Danish Woman Parliament Member Here 


Miss Gerda Mundt, member of the 
Danish Folkething, has been visiting this 
country with a view to studying social work. 
She has lectured in several of the Danish 
churches. At a tea given in her honor by 
the National Institute of Family Living, 
in New York, Miss Mundt spoke of con- 
ditions in Denmark. It is well known that 
Danish women, long before they had the 
full suffrage, were very active in local 
government throughout the country and 
especially in the capital. Miss Mundt her- 
self was for many vears a member of the 
County Council in Copenhagen before 
she was elected to the Rigsdag two years 
ago. She said, however, that interest in 
politics was on the wane among Danish 
women, who cared primarily for their 
homes and did not always realize how 
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closely public issues touched the home. In 
the discussion that followed, it was brought 
out that they lacked the training for 
political life which American women ac- 
quire in their women’s clubs. 


By Radio from Denmark 


The Fourth of July celebration at the 
National Park at Rebild, which is de- 
scribed in another part of this number, 
was brought very near to American lis- 
teners by means of the radio. After King 
Christian’s speech we heard the greeting 
from President Roosevelt read by the 
Minister Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, a short speech by Prime Minister 
Stauning, and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” sung by Lauritz Melchior of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The sound condi- 
tions were good, and the program came 


American 


across the ocean with startling clearness. 


Milles Designs Pavlova Monument 


The Swedish sculptor Carl Milles, now 
attached to the 
has been 


Cranbrook School in 
engaged by the 
authorities in London to execute a monu- 
ment to the dancer, Anna Pavlova. The 


Michigan, 


monument, which is to be of an allegorical 
nature, is to be raised in Regent’s Park. 
The material will be in part Swedish mar- 
ble, in part metal, the latter to be cast in 
Sweden. 


Wildenvey to Be Published Here 

The Norwegian lyric poet, Herman 
Wildenvey, has been collaborating with 
the American poet Joseph Auslander in 
the translation of his work into English. 
He sailed for Norway in June, but will 
return in the fall when his book is to ap- 
pear under the imprint of John Day. 
Wildenvey is probably the most univer- 
sally popular among living poets in Nor- 
way today. His public readings of his own 
poems have familiarized them to a large 
public. 
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Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Lilly Abrodd and Miss Mary 
Karlson, Fellows of the Foundation from 
Sweden, arrived in New York on June 1, 
and have been attending the summer 
school at Bryn Mawr College. The sum- 
mer school is particularly for girls who 
are employed in industry, and each year 
a number of foreign students are invited 
to attend. Arrangements for Miss Abrodd 
and Miss Karlson were made by Miss Coit 
who has been appointed one of the Ameri- 
can Fellows to Sweden for the coming 
year. 

Dr. John Engstrém, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who had been 
studying American dental methods at sev- 
eral dental schools and with private prac- 
titioners, sailed for home on June 12. 
Dr. Engstrém made long stays in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago 
in connection with his studies. 

Miss Marta Widen, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who had been study- 
ing the X-ray equipment of American hos- 
pitals at St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, 
New Jersey, and at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, sailed for 
home on June 12. 

Mr. Gésta Sterky, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who spent the aca- 


demic year at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, sailed for home 
on June 12. Mr. Sterky spent some time 
before leaving in visiting plants and fac- 
tories in the East. 

Mr. Sven Ahrnborg, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who had been 
studying at the Business School of Colum- 
bia University, sailed for home on May 28. 

Miss Helen 


Foundation 


Natvig, Fellow of the 
from had 
studied American hotel management at 
the Hotels Astor and Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, sailed for home on May 28. 
Mr. Kjell Hoyer, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Norway, who had spent a year 
in the training department of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York, sailed for 
home on May 16. 
Mr. Olof Herneryd, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 


Norway, who 


investigating arsenic processes in the 
United States, sailed for home on June 30. 
Mr. Herneryd visited the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, and 


the Government Laboratory at Vincennes, 


Indiana, and spent several weeks in a 
tour of factories which use arsenic for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Sune Carlson, Fellow of the Foun- 
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dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing at the University of Chicago, sailed 
for home on July 3. During his stay in 
Chicago Mr. Carlson studied business ad- 
ministration and economics and visited a 
number of American firms as part of his 
course. 

Mrs. Ingrid Holm, Fellow of the F oun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on July 14. Mrs. Holm is instructor 
in physical education in Gothenburg and 
is studying American physical education 
methods while in this country. She is par- 
ticularly interested in the mental effect of 
physical education. 


Prizes for Hjalmar Sdderberg and 
Mrs. Elgstr6m 


The society De nio (The 
Nine) has awarded its 10,000 kronor 
prize to Hjalmar Sdéderberg. In addition 
to being a novelist and dramatist of note, 
Séderberg is perhaps the greatest master 
of the short story in Scandinavia today. 
He has often been represented in the Rr- 
view, and his work is also included in 
Best Stories of Sweden. A volume devoted 
only to his stories, in translation by 
Charles Wharton Stork, will be published 
by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion in the near future. 


Swedish 


The 5,000 kronor prize was awarded to 
Anna Lenah Elgstrém for her literary 
criticism. Mrs. Elgstrém was a Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden last year, 
and after her return to Sweden has pub- 
lished a book containing her impressions 
of America entitled U.S.A. i Grnens 
tecken. (U.S.A. in the Sign of the Eagle). 
She is also at work on a book on American 
literature. 


Former Fellows 


Thor J. Beck, scholar of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark in 1909-10, is en- 
gaged on an entitled 


extensive work 


Northern Antiquities in French Learning 
and Literature. The first volume, which is 
called The “Vagina Gentium” and the 
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Liberty Legend has just appeared. Two 
more volumes are in preparation. The 
work is issued in the Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies at Columbia 
University. 


Fellows’ Publications 


A copy of Butter in America, an inten- 
sive study of the American dairy industry 
by Hans V. Bang, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, has been sent to the 
Foundation by the author. Mr. Bang who 
visited dairies in all parts of the country 
has written a report of his observations 
which should prove valuable to all inter- 
ested in his subject. 


Dr, S6dermann’s Work 

Dr. Harry Sédermann, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who came to 
New York early in the spring, went home 
for part of the summer and returned to 
New York late in July. Dr. Sédermann 
is Sweden’s foremost criminologist, and 
has been called to many European coun- 
tries for consultation with the police. He 
was one of the foreign experts who exam- 
ined the young Dutchman Van der Lubbe 
who was convicted of setting fire to the 
building of the German Reichstag. 

Dr. Sédermann first came to study the 
methods of the American police, but was 
soon drafted by the New York police 
department to help in its reorganization. 
He has given a number of lectures at the 
Police College, and has worked in close 
cooperation with Commissioner O’Ryan 
and other officials. Realizing the great dif- 
ference in the problems of the American 
and European police, he has made many 
helpful suggestions to the New York 
department. 

In an interview in Dagens Nyheter for 
June 25, Dr. Sédermann discussed the 
activities of the New York police and the 
difficulties which they encounter in their 
constant warfare on gangsters and other 
criminals. 
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Professor Hovgaard Receives 
Honorary Degree 


Professor William Hovgaard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
Trustee of the Foundation, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science at 
the annual commencement exercises of 
Stevens Institute of Technology held at 
Castle Point, Hoboken, New Jersey, on 
June 9. Although retiring from his post 
at Boston this year, Professor Hov- 
gaard will continue his work as a consul- 
tant in naval architecture in New York 
City. 


The Secretary in Boston 

On Friday, May 25, Mr. Neilson Abeel, 
Secretary of the Foundation, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on Denmark at the last 
meeting for the season of the American 
Scandinavian Forum. The meeting was 
held at Phillips Brooks House, Harvard 


University. 


The New York Chapter 

On Saturday, June 2, the New York 
Chapter of the foundation held a success- 
ful dinner dance on board the M.S. Kungs- 
holm for the benefit of the Foundation’s 
fellowship fund. About three hundred 
guests attended the dinner and the danc- 
ing on deck afterwards. 


The Editor Abroad 

Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor of 
the Review, sailed for Sweden August 18, 
on the M.S. Kungsholm. During a month's 
stay in Sweden, she will collect literary 
material for the Review. 


Dinner for officers of Danmarks 
Amerikanske Selskab 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, American Min- 
ister to Denmark, gave a dinner in June 
at the Legation in Copenhagen for the 
officers of Danmarks Amerikanske Sels- 
kab. The guest of honor was H.R.H. 
Crown Prince Frederik, an honorary 
Trustee of the Foundation, who graciously 
attended the dinner with his aide de camp. 


Those present included Professor and 
Mrs. P. O. Pedersen, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Larsen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Overgaard, the American Min- 
ister to Sweden and Mrs. Lawrence Stein- 
hardt, Mr. and Mrs. Gunnar Larsen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Viggo Carstensen, Miss Helen 
Doherty, and Miss Hopkins. Mr. A. O. 
Andersen, president of Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab, was unable to attend the 
dinner because of illness. 


Normanns-Forbundet Acquires a House 

Ever since 1914 when Normanns- 
Forbundet was host to all the visiting 
Americans and other returning Norwe- 
gians who came to celebrate the Centen- 
nial of Norway’s independence, the acqui- 
sition of a home of its own has been a goal 
of the society. A fund was started by our 
Trustee, Mr. John A. Gade, and his two 
brothers. Among other contributors we 
note Prime Minister Mowinckel. In 
twenty years the fund has grown so that 
it has been possible to purchase a modern 
six-story building in a good location, not 
far from where the new Town Hall is ris- 
ing in Oslo. A part of the building will 
contain the offices of Normanns-For- 
bundet together with reading-rooms and a 
small assembly room. The rest of the 
building will be rented out. 

This house will be the Norwegian home 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, as the routine work of the fellow- 
ship exchange between Norge-Amerika- 
Fondet and the Foundation is carried on 
by the staff of Normanns-F orbundet. — 


Johan Bull Exhibits in Norway 

The artist Johan Bull, who has de- 
signed the cover of the Review, has been 
visiting his home in Norway and while 
there gave an exhibition of his drawings 
at Blomquist’s in Oslo. It was well re- 
ceived by the Norwegian press. Besides 
contributing to leading American maga- 
zines, Johan Bull has illustrated the 
American edition of Synndve Solbakken. 
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Oscar J. Falnes, one time Fellow of 
the Foundation to Norway, is Professor of 
History in the University of New York. 
His article embodies a great amount of 
original research undertaken for the Re- 
view. ... Gutorm Gjessing is Assistant 
Curator of the collection of antiquities in 


the University of Oslo. ... Karl Modin 


& 


FICTION 


Duel. By Ronald Fangen. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Paula Wiking. Viking 
Press. 1934. Price $2.50. 

Ronald Fangen, whose latest work. En 
kvinnes vei, was reviewed among current Nor- 
wegian books in our last number, is introduced 
to the English reading public by the transla- 
tion Duel—a wise choice, for it is one of the 
strongest of his books, highly praised by Bojer 
and Fru Undset, as well as other critics, when 
it appeared in Norway two years ago. 

The “duel” is an underlying struggle be- 
tween two men who are ostensibly friends. 
Klaus Hallem, a country physician, is a man 
in whom honorable ambition and a desire for 
moral cleanliness are just strong enough to 
torment him when he fails, but not strong 
enough to keep him from failure or from mean 
and ugly acts. He is completely lacking in 
generosity and is jealous to the point of hat- 
ing his more successful and popular friend 
George Roiter. 

Roiter is a professor of jurisprudence in 
the University, surrounded by the glamour of 
an international reputation, and with a per- 
sonal charm that wins all who come in contact 
with him. Except his oldest friend. His friend- 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


is a Swedish contributor, an authority on 
the subject he depicts. . . . Georg 
Nygaard is a Danish writer on art sub- 
jects... . Marika Stjernstedt is one of 
the best known contemporary fiction 
writers in Sweden. ... Gurli Hertzman- 
Ericson is the Swedish representative of 


the Review. 


ship with Hallem dates from their school days 
when he became inspired with an impulse to 
“save” his less fortunate schoolfellow. He does 
save Hallem from committing suicide when 
depressed by a well earned rebuke in class, but 
he cannot save him permanently. For with all 
his generosity and his genuine impulse to he!p 
he has not the Christlike power of loving the 
unlovely. He can forgive and be kind, but he 
cannot love. 

The author has succeeded in making Roiter 
human and engaging; the fact that he too 
suffers defeats and disappointments keeps him 
from becoming a flawless paragon. Neverthe- 
less the more profound interest attaches to the 
study of Hallem. He is a type that develops 
perhaps most easily in a small community, 
where opportunities are few and where condi- 
tions are so transparent that a man can never 
lose a bad reputation when once acquired. Yet 
the inhibitions and handicaps that keep him 
from becoming the kind of man he would have 
liked to be are not in circumstances, but in him- 
self. He is an underling, and the fault is not 
in the stars. Something of this frustration of 
possibilities is felt by every human being who 
thinks seriously, and Hallem’s experience has 
a universal appeal. He is contemptible, but he 
never loses his longing for goodness and there- 
fore never puts himself quite beyond the pale 
of human sympathy. 

The author has been prodigal in his material. 
While the “duel” between the two friends is 
the leading theme, there are secondary themes 
of suflicient significance to have made two or 
three books. The most important is that of 








Ronald Fangen 


Hallem’s son Rolf in his relations with a young 
woman of the “advanced” set in the capital. 
It is a pleasure to record for once that the 
translation, by Paula Wiking, is excellent. 
Hanna Asrrup Larsen 


The Road Leads On. By Knut Hamsun. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Eucene 
Gay-Tifft. Coward-McCann. 1934. Price $3.00. 

Lovers of Hamsun will enjoy this latest book 
in which he brings on the scene many figures 
familiar from his earlier Nordland novels. The 
Norwegian title is Men Livet lever, and it is 
the final volume of the trilogy in which Vaga- 
bonds and August are the earlier parts. The 
irrepressible August is finally disposed of, 
drowned in a sea of sheep. Unless Hamsun is 
moved to bring him to life again, as Scott did 
the noble Athelstane, we have heard the last 
of August. 

The delightful old maid Paulina reappears 
and tells what happened to the people in 
Pollen who had a taste of August’s progres- 
sive ideas in the preceding volume. The scene 
of the present volume is Segelfoss where we 
have been before, and it opens with a chapter 
on our old friend Theodore paa Bua who en- 
livened the pages of Segelfoss City. He was 
then a bachelor, sighing for Mariane Holmen- 
graa, but Mariane engaged herself to young 
Willatz, the last scion of the great Holmsen 
family. In The Road Leads On Theodore buys 
the magnificent manor of the Holmsen family 
and takes up his abode there with the daughter 
of the deacon whom he has married. It is a 
social revolution that has taken place. 
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As always in Hamsun’s books the volume is 
crowded with queer characters who disport 
themselves in quaint and amusing and some- 
times touching scenes. It is a series of epi- 
sodes rather than a connected story, but all 
these episodes are crystalized around the indi- 
viduals and help to bring out their qualities. 

It is proof of Hamsun’s enduring charm that 
it can survive the treatment he has received at 
the hands of the translator. His style has an 
elusive flavor that would baffle the skill of a 
literary artist, but one has at least a right to 
expect that the translator should know mod- 
ern Norwegian well enough to understand the 
words and a little of what lies behind them. 
Mr. Gay-Tifft evidently does not understand 
the commonest words. One of his most absurd 
mistakes is in the end of the book where Ham- 
sun quotes Visen om dAugust—evidently a 
song made about him after his death by some 
local poet. Mr. Gay-Tifft does not know what 
“Visen” means, but he remembers having 
seen another word that somewhat resembles 
it, namely “Avisen,”’ which happens to mean 
the newspaper. What is an A between friends? 
So he jumps at a conclusion and renders it: 
“*Sailor’s Grave a Sea of Sheep’ is the headline 
in the paper about August.” Hamsun_ has 
wanted to suggest by this last line in the 
trilogy that August became a legendary figure 
living on in song and story. This idea is lost. 

It is irritating, too, to read pages peppered 
with such expressions as “that August,” “that 
Cornelia” in a vain attempt to render the 
Norwegian idiom “han August,” “ho Cornelia.” 
When Paulina speaks quaintly and affection- 
ately of her dead brother as “han Edevart- 
bror,” it becomes “that brother Edevart.” 
When she enters August’s sickroom she is 
made to address him thus (in the third per- 
son): “What is that I find? Is that August all 
sick and played out?” The original is, “Hvad 
for Slag, skal jeg finde han August ussel og 
maroder?”—a typical Hamsun sentence which 
has completely lost its flavor. 

H.A.L. 


Seven Gothic Tales, by Isak Dinesen. 
With an Introduction by Dorothy Can- 
field. Harrison Smith, 1934. Price $2.50. 

This collection of short stories by a Danish 
author, whose real name is Baroness Blixen- 
Finecke, recreates those qualities of horror and 
suspense which were the unique attributes of 
the gothic novel. But there is very modern 
psychology in them also, something which the 
author of The Castle of Otranto knew nothing 
about. The seven tales are not all equally good, 
but three, “The Deluge at Norderney,” “The 
Monkey,” and “The Roads Round Pisa,” make 
the book worth reading. It is evident that the 
author knows a great deal about the old times 
in Denmark and Germany and in a style both 
original and charming she succeeds in repro- 
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ducing the peculiar atmosphere of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. That 
atmosphere can still be found in a few pro- 
vincial German towns and in some remote 
Danish manor houses which time has passed 
by. Isak Dinesen has brought to life in these 
stories something which was thought to be 
dead and which had at least been forgotten. 
N.A. 


HISTORY 


The Schleswig-Holstein Question. By 
Lawrence D. Steefel. Harvard University 
Press, 1932. 

It is difficult to say anything of the complex 
question of Schleswig-Holstein without refer- 
ence to the oft-quoted boast of Lord Palmer- 
ston that only three people ever fully under- 
stood it: one was Prince Albert, who had died, 
the second was a Danish professor who went 
insane, and the third Palmerston himself— 
who had forgotten it. 


With meticulous care and in a spirit of cool 
impartiality Professor Steefel here essays to 
unravel this involved historical problem. He 
has used not only the published accounts, 
memoirs, and documents, but also a wealth of 
material from the diplomatic archives of 
Copenhagen, London, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna; some of the most significant of these 
sources he publishes in the extensive appen- 
dices to the book. Aside from his new evidence 
and the clarity of the portrayal the author’s 
chief contribution lies in his neutral and all- 
inclusive viewpoint. He puts the whole matter 
in its European setting, avoiding the predis- 
positions inevitable in a Dane or a German or 
a Frenchman. 

The introductory chapter is a compact sum- 
mary of the intricate background of the prob- 
lem. The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
had been ruled for centuries by the King of 
Denmark, but were inhabited by Germans— 
except in northern Schleswig. The duchies 
were therefore easily affected by both the 
liberal and the nationalistic (German) trend 
of thought in the nineteenth century. Turmoil 
was inevitable here as elsewhere in the 1840's, 
but it was complicated in this region by the 
“foreignness” of the Danish king, and the fact 
that Holstein was a member of the German 
Confederation. Worst of all, just at the time 
when unrest was general, there was an unclear 
succession to the throne, because the duchies 
held to one law and the kingdom of Denmark 
to another. In the uncertainty the Powers con- 
sidered the question and agreed upon a solu- 
tion; their solution was accepted by all but 
one of the interested parties, in 1852, and 
everyone thought trouble was averted. Never- 
theless agitation continued in the duchies and 
there was conflict of opinion in Denmark as 
to what position the duchies should occupy 
in the monarchy. 


Mr. Steefel describes how the German na- 
tionalists made impossible the absorption of 
Holstein into a Danish Helstat (whole-state), 
and how the Danes attempted then to realize 
Kider-Danism (the policy of a united Danish 
state as far as the Eider River, including 
Schleswig, but allowing Holstein to become 
thoroughly German). Even this policy, how- 
ever, the Germans refused to sanction, main- 
taining that Schleswig and Holstein should 
remain united with each other, but either 
slight'v or net at all connected with Denmark. 
In 1852 the Danes had been forced to agree 
to the German demands, but soon they began 
to pursue again the Eider policy. Because of 
this the Germans protested the Constitution 
of 1855, and when the Danes issued the March 
Patent of 1863, placing Holstein on a consti- 
tutional basis different from that of Denmark 
and Schleswig, the German Confederation 
demanded the revocation of the “Patent.” 

In a careful analysis, built up on the basis 
ot a half-chronological, half-topical narrative, 
the final stages of the problem are narrated. 
Herein can be seen the forces working for 
Denmark: the waxing strength of the Scandi- 
navianism in Denmark and Sweden-Norway, 
the interest of the Western Powers in the 
maintenance of the Danish monarchy as guar- 
anteed by the agreements of 1851-52, and a 
strong British public sentiment in her favor. 
Just as clearly can be seen those more power- 
ful forces operating against Denmark: the an- 
tagonism which prevented Franco-British 
cooperation, the aggressive force of German 
nationalism, the ambitions of Prussia, and 
above all the clever manipulations of Bis- 
marck. The handling of this matter, the author 
points out, Bismarck rightly regarded as his 
diplomatic masterpiece, for he juggled a dozen 
balls at once: he deceived the Danes, he re- 
strained his impulsive master, he forced re- 
luctant Austria to follow him, he deluded 
Napoleon III with false hopes, he pulled the 
wool over the eyes of the British, and he kept 
the sympathy of Russia. In the end he was 
able to control the forces which invaded the 
Danish kingdom, to use this dispute as the 
means for settling old scores with Austria, 
to annex Schleswig and Holstein and to create 
a new German empire. 

Mr. Steefel feeds no one’s prejudices, but 
his analyses of such policies as Eider-Danism 
and Scandinavianism are thorough and _ illu- 
minating. The work is scholarly in the best 
sense of the term, a decidedly worthwhile 
contribution on a most intricate problem. 
From the standpoint of Scandinavia it is a 
sad story, from the standpoint of Europe it is 
an important one, and from the standpoint of 
diplomacy it is at least enlightening. 

FrRANKLIN D. Scorr. 
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FICTION 


Amundsen, Anton. De Kihljoner. Asche- 
houg, 1933. Paper, $1.85; Cloth, $2.55. 

This book describes the milieu surrounding 
a commercial house in a town on the southern 
coast of Norway. The story of Jon from Kilen 
and his son David is told in a realistic and 
humorous style. 


Christiansen, Sigurd. Agner i stormen. 
Gyldendal, 1933. Paper, $1.85; Cloth, $2.50. 

This highly dramatic and tragic love story 
is extremely well built up. The story of Fanny 
Giarder is a character study ranking with the 
author’s best. 


Duun, Olav. Siste levedre. Norli, 1933. 
Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 

Ranks with the Juviking series as among the 
best work of modern Norwegian literature. 


Fangen, Ronald. En kvinnes vei. Gyldendal, 
1933. Paper, $2.25; Cloth, $2.75. 

A psychological study of great merit is this 
realistic story of a woman’s life and love. With 
his most recent works Fangen is now counted 
among the first novelists of Norway. 


Gudmundsson, Kristmann. Den foérste 
var. Aschehoug, 1933. Paper, $1.20; Cloth, 
$1.70. 

A story of young love, with the scene laid in 
Iceland. 


Hamsun, Knut. Men livet lever. 2 vols. 
Gyldendal, 1933. Paper, $2.50; Cloth, $3.25. 

Completes the story of his “hero” August 
whose fortunes we followed in Vagabonds and 
August and is written with the same vivid 
imagination and delightful humor. 


Hamsun, Knut. Benoni. Gyldendal, 1933. 
Paper, $3.50; Cloth, $5.25. 

This story of Nordland life was first pub- 
lished in 1908 and is issued again with illus- 
trations by Per Krohg, who has mastered the 
task to perfection. 


Hoel, Sigurd. Veien til verdens ende. Gy]l- 
dendal, 1933. Paper, $2.55; Cloth, $3.00. 

The story of a child from the age of three 
to fifteen. A notable study in child psychology, 
interesting and instructive. 


Scott, Gabriel. Alkejageren. Et menneske- 
sind. Gyldendal, 1933. Paper, $1.85; Cloth, 
$2.50. 


The story of a young man who goes out to 
fend for himself and live on hunting and fish- 
ing. A beautiful hymn to nature and outdoor 
life. 


GENERAL 


Bull, Olav. Samlede dikte. Gyldendal. 1933. 
Complete in three volumes. Bound in half- 
leather, $15.50. 

This poet who at the time of his recent 
death had won recognition as one of the great- 
est of contemporary poets in Norway, has been 
honored by his publisher with the publication 
of this volume on the day he would have at- 
tained fifty years if he had lived. It repre- 
sents his best work. 


Christensen, Chr. A. R. Det hendte igaar; 
en skildring af efterkrigstidens Norge. Grundt 
Tanum, 1933. Paper, $3.00; Cloth, $3.75. 

A popular historical account of current 
events in Norway. Fully illustrated and writ- 
ten in a lively journalistic style. 


Gaugin, Pola. Edvard Munch. Aschehoug, 
1933. Paper, $4.00; Cloth, $5.25. 

A book by a popular art critic of Oslo writ- 
ten for the famous artist Edvard Munch’s 
seventieth birthday. 


Krog, Helge. Treklang. Smaa komedier om 
erotikk. Paper, $1.55. 

Three short plays, rather slight in content, 
but witty and amusing. 


Lie, Erik. Jonas Lie, en livsskildring. Gyl- 
dendal, 1933. Paper, $2.25; Cloth, $2.75. 

The life of Norway’s most beloved author 
written by his son in an entertaining style with 
many anecdotes not formerly published. Fully 
illustrated. 


Bull, Edvard, and others, Det norske folks 
liv og histoire. Vol. VII. Aschehoug, 1933. 
Bound in half-leather, $2.70. 

Continuation of the ten-volume history of 
political, social, and economic development in 
Norway from the earliest times. Volume VIT 
by Sverre Steen deals with the period from 
1770 to 1814, 


Polar-arboken 1933. Gyldendal, 1933. Pub- 
lished by Norsk Polarklub with contributions 
by many noted authors. Illustrated. Paper, 
$1.65. 
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Boston, Mass. ............-.+-+-248 Washington Street Weuntinee: DRAM. 65ociesosccccdensene 461 Main Street 
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TRADE 


When Winter 


comes 





and the sun no longer hangs 
high in the heavens, the body 
begins to draw on the reserves 
of strength accumulated dur ng 
the summer. As soon as colder 
weather sets in, the children 
should be given Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil. It wards off catarrhal 
diseases and fortifies the system 
against rachitis and_ goitre. 
Metalbolism, too, is promoted. 


NORWEGIAN MEDICINAL COD LIVER OIL 


GIVES THE CHILDREN STRONG AND HEALTHY TEETH. 






MOUTH WASH TOOTH PASTE 







The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 









Representatives in U.S.A. 
STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co 
13941 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 657 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 



















What an Advertiser Says: 














What The Readers}Say : 


“The Review is not excelled in 
quality and lasting worth by a 
single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 
magazine published in America 
today.” 

Editor of “Satchel Guide to Europe”’ 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising 
we have had running continuously 


in the Review that, without solici- 










tation, we feel bound to tell you 





what a splendid medium your 







paper is.” 


—New York 
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TRAVEL 








The American Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine— Courteous Service 





Sailings from New York 

Sept. 6 SCANSTATES 
Sept. 13 S.SCAN YORK 
Sept.22 §.S.SCANMAIL 
Sept.29 S.S.SAGAPORACK 
Oct. 6 S.S.SCANPENN 
Oct. 13. SS. CLIFFWOOD 
: Oct. 20 S.SCANSTATES 
S.S. CLIFFWOOD Oct. 27. S.S.SCANYORK 
S.S. MINNEQUA Nov. 1 


THIRD CLASS OFF-SEASON RATES 
: Eastbound—September 1 to May 15. Westbound—Octcber 1 to 


MINIMUM FARES 


East- 
bourd 


S.S.SCAN PENN 
S.S. CLIFFWOOD 
S.S.SCANSTATES 
S.S.SCAN YORK 
S.S. SCAN MAIL 
S.S. SAGAPORACK 
S.S.SCAN PENN 


SEASON June 2 


W est- 


Round 
bound ; 


Booking Points Trip 


COPENHAGEN, Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg. 
Frederickshavn, Odense, Sonderborg. .. $100.50 

OSLO, Bergen, Stavanger 100.50 

GOTHENBURG, Malmo 50 

STOCKHOLM 

GDYNIA. Danzig 

HELSINGFORS, Abo Hango, Mariehamn 108.50 

LENINGRAD 

MOSCOW 

ek oP tnd Gils tgs edhe win dialect 

RIGA 

HAMBURG, Bremen 

MEMEL (KLAIPEDA), Libau 


$108.50 
108.50 
108.50 
113.50 
109.59 
117.00 
116.00 


$172.00 
172.00 
172.00 
182.00 
172.00 
188.00 
184.00 
212.50 
178.50 
176.50 
169.00 
175.00 


112.50 
113.50 
106.50 
110.00 


For information apply to your local agent 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City 





Telephone Digby 4-6700 


Jersey City, N.J ier “D,”” Montgomery 5-761! Ciera Be, ci diciviccacctaresees 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


ONENESS. CE. oc ac au suchas sess a wae 1 Bourse Bldg. 
INN NRG Co ee et cae eae aen gies 75 State St. 
RRNA MI oi ete gine Oliver Bldg. 
PE MEM. <.c25< umn uekegeenmeenen Seaboard Bldg. 
CeRPGNE NN, 1 os ciaae bane aweun eas Book-Cadillac Hotel 

556 Book Bldg., Cadillac 4410 


503 Marquette Bldg. 
Oe Rae ROO ccs s eee e es 1956 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Weer CiriOONE. TGs <56.cssasensaawsiccewe Canal Bank Bldg. 
DRONE RUM: os wcctivcrvnavannwcwesnenaeue Meaher Bldg. 
MIRE usd axes wi daicenansae ees 512 E. Lafayette St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. .............222 Loew’s State Bldg. 
Bon: Pragewes,. CAMs... oso ccscovecvecsewcss 190 Gough St. 
Montreal, Canada 1050 Beaverhall Hill 


SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Store Kongensgade 114 
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Sweden, Stockholm, Jakobstorg 3 
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SWEDEN...today 





Two of 37 1 owers in the 13th Century W all 
of Visby 


WH EN the people of Sweden be- 

gan the upbuilding of their 
country, the Egyptians were toiling 
at the pyramids. 

Sweden now awaits your visit to 
charm you with her natural beauty, 
enriched by fifty centuries of well 
chosen developments in architecture, 
engineering and the art of genial 
living. 

Only eight delightful days from 
New York in the Swedish American 
L.iners—quick service from England 
by water and air, fast trains and air 
liners from London, Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have 
been there. Enjoy an inexpensive 
summer holiday in Sweden where the 
dollar is above par. 


To serve the increasing Ameri- 
can interest in Sweden, we have 
prepared delightful journeys, 
complete in travel detail, includ- 
ing all Scandinavian countries. 


Your travel agent or we will 
be glad to send you our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 


TRAVEL 
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SHIPPING NOTES 

SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 
Reports Busy SEASON 

As an evidence of improvement in world eco- 
nomic conditions, the Scandinavian American Line 
of Copenhagen reports an increased tourist traffic 
during the past season. On a recent run from New 
York, the S.S. Frederik VIII had as passengers the 
Hon. J. Friis-Skotte, Danish Minister of Public 
Works, and Mr. P. Knutzen, director general of 
the Danish State Railways, accompanied by their 
wives. Messrs. Friis-Skotte and Knutzen had toured 
the United States in the interest of their respective 
official positions, going as far as California. 


INTER-SCANDINAVIAN UNION OF 
ENGtneers Meets tn Osto 

The meeting of the Inter-Scandinavian Union of 
Engineers in Oslo was largely attended. It was 
made welcome by President Odfjell, of the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners’ Association. Declaring that the 
world depression had hit shipping harder than most 
industries, Mr. Odfjell voiced the opinion that the 
progress made in sea transport in the entire period 
since 1900 had been more rapid than ever before in 
the history of navigation. 


SwepisH SHIPOWNER AT EIGHTY-FIVE 
Stitt Active 

Consul General Adolf Bratt, the prominent 
Gothenburg shipowner, at the age of eighty-five 
years, is still active at the head of his concern. In 
1877 Consul General Bratt organized his shipping 
firm under the name of Adolf Bratt & Company. 
He is also chairman of the board of directors of the 
steamship companies “Adolf,” “Nordsjén” and 
“Ostersjén.” He is a member of the board of the 
Swedish Shipowners’ Association, and of the Bal- 
tic and White Sea Conference. Since 1901, Mr. 
Bratt has represented the Turkish government in 
Gothenburg, first as consul, and since 1915 as 
consul general. 
DanisH Suipyarps Burtp1nc Bic Moror 
TANKERS FoR NORWEGIAN ACCOUNTS 

The Danish shipbuilding firm of Burmeister & 
Wain is building motor tankers for Norwegian 
accounts, including a 14,500 ton ship to cost about 
3,000,000 kroner, and ordered by Jorgen P. Jensen 
of Arendal. At the Odense shipyards of A. P. 
Moller there are under construction a 14,200 ton 
motor tanker for the account of Sigvald ‘Bergesen 
of Stavanger, to go into the service of a new com- 
pany called “Snefonn.” Mr. Bergesen has also 
ordered a motor tanker for his other company. The 
cost of the two ships will be about 5,500,000 kroner. 





Russtans EsrasiisH ReGuLAR 
Rovre To SprrzBeERGEN 

The Central Management of the Russian Mari- 
time Fleet has ordered the steamer dArkos to inagu- 
rate a regular run between Murmansk and Spitz- 
bergen. The steamer Roshal is also to be assigned 
to this route after being transformed into a pas- 
senger vessel abie to accommodate 200 persons. 
Besides these two ships, four steam colliers with a 
capacity of 6,000 tons each will be placed in the 
service. Four colliers of a smaller type will ply 
between Spitzbergen and Archangel. 
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New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 
in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying 
Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


nion of 
It was 
ie Nor- 
that the 
an most 


hat the PROPOSED SAILINGS MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 


: period to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 








aoe 2 nl j From 
> In New York OTHE NBURG 
: 66 99 66 9 

Sept. 6 Gripsholm Aug. 18 Kungsholm Gripsholm 
Sept. 12 Kungsholm Aug. 30 One-way Round-trip One-way Round-trip 
Sept.25 Drottningholm Sept. 11 First Class $167.00 — $309.co $162.00 $300.00 

»minent Oct. 3 Gripsholm Sept. 20 a sey ss pers ni 

hty-five Oct. 25 Kungsholm Sept. Pe ene ee ene — saat eee 

Menke Oct. 30 Gripsholm Oct. **Drottningholm’’ 

mpany. Nov. 17 Drottningholm Nov. | One-way Round-trip 

s of the *Dec. 8 Gripsholm Nov. Cabin Class $252.00 

n” and —— Tourist Class if 200.00 

of the * Christmas Excursion to Scandinavia. Third Class, 
he Bal- 
1, Mr. 


ment in FIVE PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


“sage GRAND AND GAY 
VACATION CRUISES WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA 





From New York in de luxe Motorliner 
aa KUNGSHOLM - October 10 ‘KUNGSHOLM’’ 
wegian Bermuda, 5 Days—$55 up From New York 
t about KUNGSHOLM October 16 Dec. 20, Jan. 9, Jan. 30 
Jensen Bermuda, 6 Days—$60 u os ae ins 

. a ; . . ys—$ . Feb. 20, Mar. 13 
00 ton GRIPSHOLM Satine caeereeaiechaee rs November 24 First Cruise 15 Days, Others 18 Days 
ergesen Nassau and Havana, 8 Days—$80 up PO OU 
Ww com- 1. p. . » 
is also No Passports Required No Passports Required 
iy. The 
kroner. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


ia SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 











inagu- ee 

Spitz- Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. Seattle, Wash 

signed Minneapolis, Minn..........+- 526 Second Ave., South Detroit, Mich 

a pas- j Boston, Mass 10 State St. Wiest: COG, goss ccinccdaneecass 427 S. W. Broadway 
ersons. f San Francisco, Calif 593 Market St., 2nd Floor Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
with a [ Los Angeles, Calif 1043 South Broadway Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
in the § Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 
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TRADE NOTES 

Rotr A. CuristenseEN Returns to New York 
As NorweGian Consut GENERAL 

The former Norwegian vice-consul in New York, 
Mr. Rolf A. Christensen, has returned to the city 
to fill the post of consul general. Last February, 
Mr. Christensen was sent to Rotterdam as Nor- 
wegian vice-consul, but his familiarity with Ameri- 
can trade conditions, and his many business 
acquaintances here, caused the government that he 
represents to send him back to New York where it 
is believed he can be of greatest service to the 
trade interests of his country. 


Osto Brewery Cevesrates I's 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

On the occasion of the Oslo brewery, Fryden- 
lund, celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding, C. J. Hambro has written an interesting 
sketch déaling with the successive leaders of the 
industry, together with the various incidents asso- 
ciated with the growth of the business. Mr. Hambro 
also sketches the rise of the city itself, as reflected 
in industries of which Frydenlund was by no means 
the least important during the past three-quarters 
of a century. 


Denmark’s FarmM-Propuce Exports Brine 
Near Brrrion Kroner tn YEAR 

At a meeting of the Danish Agricultural Council, 
Chairman H. Hauch stated that in spite of the 
existing abnormal trade conditions in Europe, the 
country’s exports of farm produce amounted to 
more than 925,000,000 kroner for the past year. 


S K F Inpustrries Conso.ipatTInG 
New YorK-PHILADELPHIA PLANTS 

The consolidation of the New York plant of the 
S K F Company with the Philadelphia plant, in 
the latter city, has been effected with the view to 
still better serving the various interests of this 
important Swedish ball-bear‘ng manufacturing 
company. The executive offices had been located in 
New York for twenty years. The world-wide organi- 
zation now maintains six research laboratories, 
fifteen plants, and 250 factory branch offices 
throughout the world. It has 23,000 employees, 
among whom are spoken 28 languages. By consoli- 
dating the executive, sales, engineering, research, 
and production departments, further progress is 
promised by the S K F Industries. 


New Danisu ComMerciaL ATTACHE 
AT WASHINGTON LEGATION 

The Danish Legation at Washington has been 
augmented by the appointment of Harald Osterberg 
as commercial attaché, at the same time as he is the 
official representative in the United States of the 
Industrial Council of Denmark. In view of a pos- 
sible change in the American tariff, it was consid- 
ered important to have on the ground one who, like 
Mr. Osterberg, is fully conversant with the issues. 
Associated with the firm of F. L. Smidth & Com- 
pany for more than twenty years, and residing in 
New York as the vice-president of the company’s 
American branch, Mr. Osterberg has now severed 
his connection with the company in order to give 
his undivided attention to his new task. 
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New York and 


San 


Argentina 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Chile 
Colombia 

Cuba 

Curacao 
Czechoslovakia 
DEN MARK* 


Dominican Republic 


*Via Sweden 


Francisco and 


Philippines 


Hawaii 
Japan 
China 


Siam (“Via RCA” Manila) 


Dutch Guiana 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Holland 
Italy 

Mexico 


NORWAY 


Panama 
Poland 
Porto Rico 
Portugal 
Russia 
Spain 
SWEDEN 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Turkey 
Venezuela 


Dutch East Indies 
French Indo-China 


Fiji (“Via RCA” Honolulu) 


Society Islands (“Via RCA” Honolulu) 


Mark every Message 
“Via RCA” 


The Quick Way to All the World and to 


Ships at Sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


64 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-1811 
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A/S BORREGAARD 


(THE KELLNER-PaRTINGTON Paper Putp Co., Ltp.) 


SARPSBORG, NORWAY 


Highest Grade of Bleached 
Pulp and Papers 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION ABOUT 300,000 TONS 


MILLS IN NORWAY, SWEDEN, AUSTRIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Represented by THE Borrecaarp Co., Inc. 
386 FourtH Avenue, New York 


(Isaterfalls Paper (ills 


Mechanic Halls, Maine. 
Manufacturers of (aterfalls Bond 


A Serviceable Paper — As Beautiful As Its Name 


The Nationally Distributed WATERFALLS Bonp is made from 
specially selected, clean, 100% Pure Bleached Sulphite. 


When you order your stationery, specify Waterfalls Paper 


GENERAL SALEs Orrices: 386 FourrH AveNuE, New York City 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The American-Scandinavian Review, published quarterly, at Princeton 
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State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared (HANNA Astrup LarsEN, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Name of Post office address 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
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DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 


HYPOTHEK- OG VEKSELBANK 


AKTIESELSKAB 
ESTABLISHED 1871 


Share Capital (Fully Paid) KR. 50,000,000.— Reserve Fund KR. 34,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 
12 HOLMENS KANAL - COPENHAGEN - DENMARK 
24 METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


AALBORG FEMO KOLDING NYKOBING F. SONDERHO 
BAGSV£RD FREDERICIA KOLIND NYKOBING SJ. THISTED 
BALLE GRENAA KORSOR NYSTED TRUSTRUP 
SANBHOLE GUDERUP LANGESKOV RODBY TOLLOSE 
BRAMMINGE a ea 

aimee HALSKOV MARIBO SAX KOBING TONDER 
nensune HELSINGOR MARSTAL SLA NGERUP ULLERSLEV 
ESKILDSTRUP HOLBEK NAKSKOV SO NDERBORG VEJLE 
FARUM HORSHOLM NORDBY STOKKEMARKE ROSKOBING 


FEJO KALUNDBORG NYBORG SVENDBORG ORBZK 


Telegraphic Address: Landmandsbank 





STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





Funds: 100.000.000 kronor 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


SwepEN AND GERMANY IN EcoNnoMIc 
CLEARING AGREEMENT 

A clearing agreement has been arranged between 
Sweden and Germany whereby creditors in both 
countries will be enabled to regulate payments on 
a parity basis, not heretofore possible. The pri- 
mary cause for the agreement was the German 
transfer moratorium, which appreciably affected 
Swedish creditors of Germany. Another weighty 
reason was Sweden’s desire to guarantee to her 
export industries and agricultural exports a fair 
payment for goods sold. In connection with the 
agreement an order was issued in Sweden that any 
person buying German goods should meet his lia- 
bility by paying the amount due into a Swedish 
bank. In 1933 the surplus in exports in favor of 
Germany amounted to about 90,000,000 Rmk. The 
clearing agreement is to balance on the basis of 
this export excess. 
Denmark's Oxpest Accipent INSURANCE 
Company Passes Harr Century 

The Accident Insurance Company Skjold of 
Copenhagen, the oldest insurance company of its 
class in Denmark, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary since its establishment by a group of 
men identified with the Life Insurance Company 
Hafnia. The company started with a capital of 
500,000 kroner, and this was gradually increased 
to 2,000,000 kroner. More than 27,000,000 kroner 
have been paid out for damage claims during the 
past fifty years. The present chairman of the board 
of directors is Professor Harald Westergaard. 


Norway anv Turkey SIGN 
AGREEMENT AT ANKARA 

At the Turkish capital, Ankara, a quota agree- 
ment has been signed between that country and 
Norway, whereby Turkey promises not to place 
any quantitative restriction on a considerable num- 
ber of specified Norwegian products. The agree- 
ment is to last for one year. The clearing agree- 
ment also calls for settlements of all commercial 
transactions through Norges Bank and the Central 
Bank of the Turkish Republic. 


NorweGian AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
ComMeERCcE IN Niw York 

Since its organization a few months ago, the Nor- 
wegian American Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at 115 Broad Street, New York, has 
proved itself of considerable service in the matter 
of commercial and financial transactions between 
the United States and Norway. Herman S. Kiaer, 
manager of the chamber, believes the present time 
most opportune for examining just what are the 
respective products of the two countries best suited 
for export. The Quarterly Bulletin, now in its third 
issue, is proving an excellent medium for items of 
interest to those directly concerned with the growth 
of business relations between Norway and _ the 
United States. 


TURNOVER OF SECURITIES IN NoRWAY 
For First Har or 1934 

During the first six months of the current year 
the turnover of securities through stock brokers and 
banks in Norway amounted to 283,345,041 kroner. 
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The Norwegian government received from this 
source 202,650 kroner in stamp duty. The number 
of transactions was 39,920. Of the total turnover, 
transactions amounting to 234,000,000 kroner were 
effected in Oslo and about 25,000,000 kroner in 
Bergen. 





























Denmark INcREASES REVENUE 
rrom Tourist TRADE 

With an increase of 7,000,000 kroner in tourist 
revenue, the Danish Tourist Society anticipates a 
total of 20,000,000 kroner from foreign visitors to 
Copenhagen during the present vear. According to 
the society’s statistician, H. F. Ulrichsen, not only 
have the hotels, restaurants, and amusement estab- 
lishments found a considerable increase in business 
over 1933, but the Copenhagen gold and silver- 
smiths, together with the Royal Porcelain Factory, 
have found many interested buyers from abroad. 
SwepisH GoveERNMENT ReceEIpts SHow 
Surpius Asove Bupncer Estimates 

The preliminary statement of receipts by the 
government of Sweden for the fiscal year shows a 
surplus of 24,400,000 kronor above the budget esti- 
mate. Last year the actual revenue was about as 
much below the estimate. Wholesale prices have 
been well maintained, and only 13.7 per cent of the 
members of the trade unions were unemployed at 
the end of June as compared with 20.3 per cent in 
1933, 


















































NorweGian WHALiInc ComMpANY SYDHAVET 
Reports on Dericir 

In its annual report, the whaling company Syd- 
havet states that after it had written off 870,685 
kroner there was a deficit for the year amounting 
to 713,121 kroner. The factory ship Svend Foyn 1 
was sold to British shipwreckers for the sum of 
£5,400, less a 4 per cent commission. The account 
shows that the company’s tanker Norbris had a 
trading profit of 240,204 kroner, which was trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account. It was the 
difference between the book value of the Svend 
Foyn I, amounting to 523,620 kroner, and the sale 
price, together with the ordinary depreciation on 
the Norbris, of 347,065 kroner, which caused the 
deficit. 























REORGANIZATION OF THE DANSMIDTH 
Trust Company CoMPLeTeD 

The Dansmidth ‘Trust Company of Copenhagen, 
which is the holding company for the F. L. Smidth 
companies, has been reorganized whereby stock- 
holders will receive 137 per cent on their invest- 
ments. 








Swepisu INsurANCE CoMPANIES 
Maintain Favorasie Postion 
The eight Swedish insurance companies whose 
shares are quoted on the Stockholm Exchange, in 
their annual report show a total net profit of 7,800,- 
000 kronor, corresponding to 17.8 per cent of the 
capital stock. The average dividend was 14 per 
cent. Sweden has 103 mutual insurance companies, 
which in 1933 had a combined premium income of 
about 144,000,000 kronor. The insurance companies 
had total assets of 2,462,000,000 kronor in bonds, 
mortgages, municipal loans, and real estate. 
Jutius Morirzen 
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Publications of 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


ALMQUIST: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 
GARBORG: Peace: A Novel 
GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother . 
Woman Power: A Novel 
HALLSTROM : Selected Short Stories 
HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes 
JACOBSEN: Niels Lyhne 
Jonas Lie: The Family at Gilje 
SODERBERG: Selected Short Stories 
Norway’s BEST STORIES : Twenty-one Short Stories by Norwegian Writers. 
SWEDEN’S BEST STORIES: Twenty-two Short Stories by Swedish Writers... .. 
DENMARK’S BEST STORIES: Seventeen Short Stories by Danish Writers... 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HIMSELF. Illustrated 
THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN, by Jon Sérensen. Illustrated 
LIFE OF IBSEN, By Halvdan Koht, 2 vols. Illustrated 
BREMER: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 


HISTORICAL 
HEIDENSTAM: The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 
Hovoaarp: The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. Illustrated 
AXEL OLRIK: Viking Civilization. Illustrated 


POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof’s Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
BJORNSON : Poems and Songs 
Arnljot Gelline 


DRAMA 
HOoLBERG: Comedies (Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus 
Montanus) 
SIGURJONSSON : Modern Icelandic Plays (Eyvind of the Hills, The Hraun 
Farm) 
IBSEN: Early Plays (Catiline, The Warrior's Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 
Norse Mythology 
The King’s Mirror 
The Saga of the Volsungs and of Ragnar Lodbrok 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
TopsbE-JENSEN : Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 
HustveptT: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
OLRIK: The Heroic Legends of Denmark 
KonT: The Norse Sagas 
SCHLAUCH: Romance in Iceland 
ART 
LAURIN-HANNOVER-THIIS: Scandinavian Art; with 375 Illustrations 
WETTERGREN : Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden; Illustrated 


Send your Order to 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York City 
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Holberg in His Old Age Directing a Rehearsal of “The Political Tinker” 
in the New Theater on Kongens Nytorv 


From a Painting by Vilhelm Rosenstand in the Assembly Hall of the University in Copenhagen 





